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CHINESE PIDGIN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND TEXTS 


Rosert A. Hatt, JR. 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


CHINESE PipGIN ENGLISH?’ is the ‘minimum 
language’ in use since the early eighteenth century 
in the Treaty Ports and in central and southern 
China, as a medium of intercourse between Chinese 
and foreigners (chiefly native speakers of standard 
English [British and American]). The social situa- 
tions in which it is used are primarily those of 
master (foreigner) and servant (Chinese), and of 
business relations, especially in retail shops cater- 
ing to foreigners; during the period of greatest 
expansion of CP in the nineteenth century, it was 
also used in other situations involving contact 
between foreigners and Chinese (of the upper 
classes as well as servants and tradesmen). In the 
history of CP, four main periods are to be dis- 
tinguished:* 1. Origin at Canton and Macao, ca. 
1715-48; 2. ‘Classical’ period, use at Canton, 
1748-1842; 3. Period of expansion and greatest 
use, in Hongkong, Treaty Ports, and Yangtze 
valley, 1842-ca. 1890; 4. Decline (as consequence 
of social and political disfavor, and preference for 
standard English), 1890—present time. 

This language has previously been discussed only 
briefly and in terms of standard English orthog- 
raphy and grammar;* it is our purpose in this 
article to outline the grammatical structure of 
twentieth-century CP in the usage of English 


* Hereinafter abbreviated as CP. The abbreviation MP 
refers to Melanesian Pidgin English. 

* For an outline of the history of CP, see J. E. Reinecke, 
Marginal Languages 772-85 (Yale University Disserta- 
tion, 1937). Linguistically, the earlier period of CP 
(until 1842) was distinguished by the presence in the 
vocabulary of a number of Portuguese words, later re- 
placed by words of English origin, e.g. pdtilt ‘ priest’ 
(< Port. padre) replaced by gés-pigin men, grandi 
‘large’ replaced by big or lérg(i), and pikinini ‘ small’ 
replaced by smél (cf. W. C. Hunter, The ‘Fan Kwae’ 
at Canton 61-2 [London, 1882]), and of certain syntacti- 
cal features, such as the use of hév as a copula (cf. 
below, § 4.32.3, fn. 7), and of the equational clause 
($5. 23). 

*Cf. Reinecke 803-5 for a bibliography of earlier 
grammatical discussions, of which the only one of even 
relative value is N. B. Dennys, “Pidgin” English, 
JRAS (Straits Branch) 2. 168-174 (1878). 
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speakers,* and to give a selection of texts (modern 
and old) in phonemic transcription. 


1. PuHonoxoey is, in general, close to that of 
standard English. Chinese speakers make certain 
substitutions, which will be discussed under the 
individual phonemes. 


1.1. Non-Linear PHONEME is stress, which is 
of two kinds, normal and emphatic. Normal stress 
coincides with the utterances of one syllable in 
any given word: symbol ’. Phonetically, there are 
three levels of normal stress: heavy, intermediate, 
and light. Heavy stress occurs on one syllable of 
every free form; the other syllables have light 
stress: gds ‘deity’ ["d39s]; pigin ‘business’ 
["pi-d3in] ; hwafesan ‘how’ ["hwa-fe-jan] ; biléy 
‘to be’ [br-"'lon]. Intermediate stress occurs in 
complementary distribution with heavy stress; a 
word used as the second member of a compound 
(§ 3) has intermediate stress on the syllable which, 


when the word is independent, has heavy stress: 


‘ The orally dictated material on which this discussion 
is based was obtained from the following informants, 
to whom grateful acknowledgment of their assistance is 
here made: 

Mrs. Kathleen M. Merritt (referred to in the text as 
M;; linguistic background British English; knowledge of 
CP gained in middle Yangtze valley [Wu-Hu, Hankow 
region] and Hongkong). 

Mrs. Helen Groff-Smith (HG; American English; 
learned CP as first language; middle Yangtze valley 
(Wu-Hu, Nankin], Ning-Po, and Hainan). 

Dr. C. A. Powell (P; American English; Yangtze 
valley, region between Shanghai, Hankow, and Pekin). 

Mr. Geoffrey Groff-Smith (GG; American English; 
Hainan). 

Mr. Kenneth Merritt (K; British and American Eng- 
lish; Hongkong). 

M, HG, and P belong to the older generation of 
present-day speakers, and the CP spoken by them repre- 
sents the type in use at the end of the nineteenth 
century and in the first part of the twentieth; CG and 
K are of the younger generation, and their CP represents 
that of English speakers learning Pidgin in the 1930's. 

Thanks are also due to Professors Leonard Bloomfield, 
George A. Kennedy (GK), David N. Rowe (R), and 
Bernard Bloch for criticisms and additions to this article 
in an earlier draft; to the editors of the Shanghai 
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g6s-pigin * having-God-as-a-business (adj.)’ [''d39s- 
‘pi-d3in }. 

Emphatic stress involves extra force of air ex- 
pended on the usually accented syllable (symbol *) : 
6ri tajm ‘THREE TIMES’ ['"Ori ''taim], and gives 
emphatic meaning to the word thus accented. 

Words combined in a phrase or sentence preserve 
their individual stress. 


1.2. Vowets are: i [i], « [1], é [e], e [e], 
@, a, a [a stressed, o unstressed], 0 [9], 6 [o], 
u [vu], @ [w].® All may occur in any syllable of 
a word. In British speakers’ usage and in that 
of some American speakers, ar is represented by 
[3, ae]. 

An accented vowel may be lengthened (to the 
extent of three or four morae), indicating serious- 
ness or emphasis (symbol :): kén di, ké:n 
‘I can, indeed.’ 


1.3. Consonants are: ptkbdgmnnf v 
6d58s282é€GI1rh jw. By English speakers, 
these are pronounced as in their native dialects. 
By Chinese speakers in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, and by most, if not all, in the 
present day,® certain of these phonemes are not 
used, and are replaced as follows: fricatives by 
the nearest corresponding stops (f by p, v by 3, 
6 by t, d by d), r by 1, § by s, and Z by z. 


1.4. OccuRRENCE OF PHONEMES. The center 
of every syllable is a vowel, which may be pre- 
ceded or followed by one, two, or three consonants 
in the same syllable. All single consonants except 
y occur in syllable-initial position; all except h, 
in syllable-final. In the orally dictated material at 
hand, the following clusters occur in word-initial 
position: pl pr bl br tr tw dr kl kw kr gl gr fl fr 
vr Or; kj nj; sp st sm sl Sr; skj skw str. In word- 
final position, the following clusters occur: jt jd 
jf jv js jr wt ws wr; 70 rg rl rs rk lk; mb mp nt 
nd né ns nk; ks; rst; jrd. In intervocalic position, 


Evening Post and Mercury (New York edition) and to 
Dr. Tehyi Hsieh for assistance in finding informants; 
and to Yale University Library for permission to consult 
Reinecke’s dissertation (cf, fn, 2). 

* The IPA value of each vowel symbol which differs 
from IPA is given in brackets. The macron does not 
indicate length as opposed to shortness; the departure 
from IPA in choice of vowel symbols is dictated solely 
by typographical convenience. 

* These substitutions, especially J for r, are considered 
by M and P to be characteristic of Shanghai and Hong- 
kong Chinese speakers, not of middle Yangtze valley 
speakers. GK has heard f and v substituted for @ and 3, 
respectively. 
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clusters of two consonants are divided between the 
preceding and following syllables. Other clusters 
of consonants undoubtedly occur, according to the 
pattern of the language of the speaker; Chinese 
speakers simplify certain clusters, replacing mb 
with mm (GK), ete. 


1.5. MorpHOPHONEMIC ALTERATIONS are few, 
and mostly facultative in nature: 

1. Certain words (mostly verbs), ending in a 
consonant, may occur either in this form or with 
an added vowel (usually 7, sometimes a, a, 6, or i, 
determined by lexical criteria): té&(i) ‘to take, 
lajk(i) ‘to like, timdé(i) ‘very (much),’ pis(i) 
numeral suffix; 6l(a) ‘all’; slip(a) ‘to sleep, 
silk (a) ‘silk’; 61(6) ‘old, &61(6) ‘cold’; wajf (a) 
‘wife.’ 

2. Words ending in /, r, and sometimes d, may 
occur with or without the final consonant: f6(1) 
‘fall smé(l) ‘small, lita(l) ‘little’; mé(r) 
‘more,’ béta(r) ‘better’; insaj(d) ‘inside, ete. 

3. Certain adjective and adverbial stems of 
demonstrative and spatial meaning lose their final 
consonant before the suffixes sajd (locative), tajm 
(temporal), and fesen (manner): hwat ‘what?’ 
(hwasajd ‘where?,’ hwatajm ‘when?,’ hwafesan 
‘how? ), dat ‘that’ (ddésajd ‘there ), dwt ‘out’ 
(dwsajd ‘outside’). Use of the final stem- 
consonant in these suffixed forms (e.g. in K’s 
usage) is an Anglicism. 

4. Vocalic alternation is observed in one verb- 
stem: brék ‘to break’: brédkam ‘broken’ (cf. 
§ 2.5). 

1.6. InToNATION ParTeERNs are those of stand- 
ard English: 

1. Declarative, with two sub-types: 

a. Final (symbol .), involving the falling of 
pitch at the end of the utterance. 

b. Semi-final (symbol ,), involving the falling 
of pitch at the end of a clause to be followed by 
another clause in the same sentence, but to a lesser 
extent than in final intonation. 

2. Exclamatory (symbol /), involving the main- 
tenance of pitch at the same level throughout the 
sentence on the stressed syllables. 

3. Interrogative (symbol ?), with two sub- 
types in complementary distribution: 

a. When a specifically interrogative word is 
present in the utterance, the pitch is highest on 
the stressed syllable of the interrogative word or 
phrase, rising thereto and falling away therefrom. 

















the 
ters 
the 
lege 
mb 








b. When no specifically interrogative word or 
phrase is present, pitch rises to the highest point 
on the stressed syllable of the last word in the 
sentence. 


2, INFLECTION AND FormM-Cuasszs. The latter 
are determined by inflectional and syntactical 
characteristics ; they will here be presented induc- 
tively, with enumeration first of the bound forms 
(if any) which they may have added to them, and 
then of the types of phrase-relationships into which 
they may enter. All bound forms in CP are suffixes. 


2.1. Nouns take the following suffixes: ‘ 

1. Locative suffix sajd ‘at, to, on; chez’: sén- 
hajsajd ‘at Shanghai’; dfissajd ‘at the office’; 
ji hdwssajd ‘at your house’; télarsajd ‘at the 
tailor’s.’ 

2. Temporal quasi-suffix tajm:"* ndajttajm ‘at 
night.’ 

Nouns are used as centers of noun-phrases (§ 4. 1) 
and of adjectival and adverbial phrases introduced 
by prepositions (§ 4.23), and as direct objects 
($4. 32.2), equational complements (§ 4. 32.3), 
and adverbial complements (§ 4.32.4) in verbal 
phrases; in clauses, they are used as subjects 
($5.11) and as predicates in locational clauses 
(§ 5. 22). 


2.2. PRONOUNS are: 


2.21. PrERsoNaAL: médj 1. sg.; ju 2. sg.; hi 
3. sg. (sometimes pl.). In ‘pure’ Pidgin these 
are the only personal pronouns; the use of dj ‘I,’ 
mi ‘me’ (stressed, cf. § 2.5.3), wt ‘we’ or dé 
‘they’ is an Anglicism (except possibly in the set 
phrase dj Oink sé ‘I think thus’). 

These pronouns may take the suffix sajd: 
majsajd ‘at my house, chez moi,’ and may enter 
into the same syntactic relationships as nouns 
(§ 2.1) with the exception of adverbial comple- 
ments and predicates in locational clauses. 


2.22. INTERROGATIVE, animate: hi ‘who?’ 
(not as frequent as the compounds hi-mén or 
hi-badi, cf. § 3.2). The place of an inanimate 
interrogative pronoun is taken by the phrase hwat 
in ‘what thing, what?’. 


2.3. ApJsEcTIvEs are of the following types: 





‘This is simply the noun tajm ‘time’ used as an 
unstressed suffix; in this function it is clearly a suffix 
parallel to sajd (which is a pure suffix, never used 
alone), and not the second part of a noun-compound, 
as it has no stress; cf. 6ritajm ‘thrice’ as opposed to 
Ori tajm ‘ three times.’ 
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2.31. Descriptive ADJECTIVES may take the 


suffix fesan ‘of... kind’ : mérikanfesan ‘ of the 
American kind, the American kind of.’ They are 
used as attributes in adjective-plus-noun phrases 
(§ 4.11.3) and as equational complements (§ 4. 
32.3) in verbal phrases, as well as in adverbial 
function (§ 4. 32.4). 


2.32. DEMONSTRATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, AND 
INDEFINITE ADJECTIVES are: dis ‘this,’ Jdét 
‘that’; hwdét ‘what?’; (n)ddar ‘other, sam 
‘some.’ (For stem-alternations, cf. § 1.5.3). Ad- 
verbs may be made from these adjectives by the 
addition of the noun-suffixes listed in § 2.1, and 
adjectives by the addition of the suffix fesan (cf. 
§ 2.31), which may then further be used ad- 
verbially: Jdissajd ‘here, désajd ‘ there, hwdsajd 
‘where? ’, adarsajd ‘ on the other side, elsewhere’ ; 
distajm ‘this time’, détajm ‘that time, then’, 
hwatajm ‘when?’, sdmtajm ‘some time’; Jdis- 
fesan ‘of this kind, in this way’, hwafesan ‘ of 
what kind? in what way? how? why, how come 
(MP oalsem wonem) ?’, samfesan ‘of some kind’.® 
These adjectives may also be used pronominally: 
dis blén maj ‘ this is mine’. 

2.33. NUMERALS AND QUANTITATIVE ADJEC- 
TIVES are wan tu Ori for fajv stks séven ét ndjn 
tén eléven twélv Oartin fértin fiftin etc.; plénti 
‘many,’ 6l ‘all.’ The numerals may take the suffix 
-aklak ‘o’clock’:® wanaklak ‘(at) one o’clock,’ 
etc. The numerals and 6/ may take the numeral 
suffix pis(i), whose addition is facultative and 
does not change the meaning of the word it is 
added to: tiu(pis[t]) kilt ‘two coolies,’ 6ri(pis[7]) 
rikso ‘three rickshaws’; this suffix was formerly 
added also to dét ‘that,’ nadar ‘(an)other,’ etc. 
The numerals, 6/, and plénti may take the tem- 
poral suffix tajm : tiétajm ‘twice,’ dltajm ‘always,’ 
pléntitajm ‘many times.’ 

The possessive adjective jir ‘ your,’ used either 
as an attribute or adverbially with the suffix sajd 
(jursajd ‘at your place’) is an Anglicism. 

2.4. ApveERBs are morphologically invariable ; 
they are used as adverbial complements in verbal 
phrases (§ 4.32.4), as attributes in adjectival 
and adverbial phrases (§ 4.21), as introductory 
words in verbal phrases (§ 4.3) and clauses (§ 5), 


and as centers of predicates in locational clauses 


® Other combinations are not attested in the material 
at hand. 

® GK gives klak as the normal form in Shanghai CP: 
wanklak ete. 
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(§ 5.22). Certain adverbs indicating relative 
position, approximation, etc., are used in quasi- 
postpositional function in phrases of relativity 
(§ 4.22). Adjectives may be used as adverbs 
(§ 2.31). 

Certain adverbs may take the suffix of manner 
fesan, which does not change their meaning: 
sofesan ‘ thusly,” hawfesan ‘how?’, and certain 
others are formed with sajd added to adverbial 
stems, whether otherwise attested or not: tdap- 
sajd ‘up, baétamsajd ‘down, ddéwnsajd, ‘down’ 
( : dawn id.). 

2.5. Vers take the following suffixes: 


1. Passive - Transitive suffix am spojlam 
‘spoiled,’ édkam ‘choked, fiksam ‘fixed,’ béjlam 
‘boiled,’ brdkam ‘broken’ (with the alternation 
brék : brék ‘to break,’ cf. § 1.5.4). These forms 
may be used verbally as centers of predicates: 
lajt gasnaw fiksam ‘the light is now fixed,’ or 
adjectivally: béjlam fis ‘boiled fish,’ spéjlam tri 
‘ruined tree.’ In the present-day language, the 
main distinction indicated is that of passive as 
opposed to active, as the verb form without suffix 
is normally used when a direct object is present. 
This suffix indicated transitive as opposed to 
intransitive (as in MP) in earlier CP, and 
even occasionally at present: kélam wan kili ‘ call 
one coolie’; maéj méki liizam ‘I would lose them.’ 

2. Gerundive suffix in, making forms which 
may be used as verbs, adjectives, or nouns. As 
verbs, these forms have durative meaning: gésnaw 
rénin ‘it is now raining’; gdrden-mén wétin 
dwsajd ‘the gardener is waiting outside.’ As ad- 
jectives, they have present participial meaning: 
séfar biléyn wétin ‘the chauffeur is waiting.’ As 
nouns, they indicate the action of the verb: hév 
gat blidin kam déwn ‘there is bleeding coming 
down’; plénti bambin ‘much bombing.’ 

3. Pronominal suffix mi ‘to me’: pémi dét 
pénsil ‘ give me that pencil’; hi haév tékimi ‘he 
said to me.’ 

4. Adverbial suffix dp ‘up’ (on the addition 
of which, the verb stem loses its accent): kamap 
‘come up,’ getap ‘ get up.’ 

Verbs are used as centers of verbal phrases 
(§ 4.3) and of phrases introduced by prepositions 
(§ 4. 23), and in clauses function as the centers of 
predicates (§ 5.12). Certain verbs are used only 
in phrases with other verbs (‘auxiliary verbs,’ 
§ 4.31.2): hév past tense formant, mas ‘ must,’ 
keén ‘ can.’ 


2.6. PREPOSITIONS are used to introduce ad- 
jectival or adverbial phrases with nouns or verbs 
as their centers ; among the prepositions are bilén, 
b(a)léy ‘of, for, fé(r) ‘for, maski ‘in spite of? 
élsem ‘ like, as.’ 

2.7. ConsuNcTIONS are énd ‘and,’ bat ‘but, 
ér ‘or, kéz ‘because, for’; dftar ‘after.’ The 
adverb s(a)pdés ‘possibly; hypothetically’ comes 
close to being a subordinating conjunction when 
used to introduce a dependent clause (§ 5. 62). 


3. Worp-ForMATION is not extensively used, 
and is accomplished by means of compounding 
(symbol -). In compound words, the stress of the 
second element is preserved, and is phonetically 
‘intermediate’ (§ 1.1). 


3.1. Noun-Compounps are of the following 
types: 

1. Noun + noun, endocentric, the first noun 
indicating a characteristic or purpose of what is 
denoted by the second: gdadrden-mén ‘ gardener,’ 
béberi-buik ‘ complaint-book’ (bdberi ‘ complaint, 
trouble’), ¢aw-wdatar ‘drinking water’ (caw 
‘food’). A noun-compound occasionally occurs as 
a component of another compound: métd-kdr-tiket 
‘automobile ticket (i.e. license).’ 

2. Verb + verb, exocentric: méki-larn ‘one 
who is learning, apprentice.’ 


3.2. PRronoun-CoMpPounpns are represented only 
by the exocentric interrogative compounds hi-mén 
and hii-badi ‘who?’ (cf. § 2.2). 


3.3. ApJECTIVE-CoMPOUNDS are all exocentric: 

1. Attribute (adjective or noun) + noun, with 
bahuvrihi meaning: prdpar-ték ‘having proper 
speech, polite’; gds-pigin ‘having God as his 
business’ (in the phrase gdés-pigin mén ‘ priest’). 

2. Noun nambar ‘number’ + numeral, form- 
ing compounds of ordinal meaning: ndmbar-wan 
‘first,’ ndmbar-ti ‘second,’ etc. 

3. Verb + noun, having the construction of a 
verbal phrase consisting of verb + complement: 
puti-buk ‘to put in the book, certain, guaranteed,’ 
sin-séy ‘ sing-song, singing,’ larn-pigin ‘to learn 
the business, apprentice.’ 

3.4. ApvERB-CoMPoUNDs are represented only 
by the exocentric interrogative hwd-fé(r) ‘why?’, 
a combination of the stem hwa ‘what?’ and the 
preposition fé(r) ‘for.’ 


3.5. Vers-Compounps are represented only by 
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the endocentric copulative formation lik-st ‘look 
at, see, watch over.’ 


4, Purase-Structure. The place of any form- 
class may be taken in a syntactic construction by a 
group of two or more words fulfilling the same 
function. Coordinate phrases, with two or more 
words of the same form-class taking the place of a 
single word of that class, may occur for any part 
of speech ; these are of two types: 

1. With the coordinate elements connected by 
a conjunction (probably an Anglicism): tdpsajd 
ér midlével ‘to the top or Midlevel (station of 
Hongkong funicular).’ 

2. With the coordinate elements juxtaposed: 
téki kik, dma, évi mén gé ‘tell the cook, the 
amah, and everyone to go.’ 


4.1. 
types : 

4.11. Attribute + Noun: 

1. Noun + noun, with the following meanings: 


a. Possessive, the first element indicating the 
possessor and the second the thing possessed: frén 
pigin ‘a friend’s business, an act of friendship,’ 
dét mastar péni ‘ that master’s pony,’ maj mddar 
grév ‘my mother’s grave.’ The first element may 
also be a pronoun: mdéj misi ‘my mistress, ji 
hérs ‘ your horse,’ ht haéws ‘ his house.’ 

b. Partitive, the first noun indicating a quantity 
of what is denoted by the second: fajv pdwn 
flawar ‘five pounds of flower.’ 


2. Suffixed noun + noun: in HG’s usage, a noun 
(or adverb) with the suffix sajd or tajm may be 
used as attribute of another noun: ndjttajm caw 
‘evening meal,’ nin-pdsajd kampawn ‘ compound 
at Ning-Po,’ tapsajd windé ‘ upper wndows.’ 

3. Adjective + noun: tiémadi dast ‘very much 
dust,’ tiépisi maén ‘two men,’ adar mén ‘the 
other man,’ dét pénsil ‘that pencil,’ déd mén 
‘a dead man,’ mér larg Si ‘larger shoes.’ A phrase 
consisting of descriptive adjective + noun may act 
as center in a further phrase consisting of numeral 
or indefinite adjective + nominal phrase: tu ndjs 
kok-fézant ‘two nice cock-pheasants.’? Any adjec- 
tive phrase of the types described in the preceding 
two sentences may further be modified by a demon- 
strative adjective or an attribute indicating the 
possessor (§ 4.11. 1.a): dét ndjs tunin-drés ‘ that 
nice evening dress’; hi nji Sié ‘his new shoes.’ 


4.12. Noun + Arrrisurs, the latter being a 


NominaL PuHrasgs are of the following 


predicate or clause used as a modifier (equivalent 
to an English participial phrase or relative clause) : 
hév gat blidin kam dawn ‘there is bleeding coming 
down ’; maj hév si ti mén plénti fajt ‘I saw two 
men fighting a great deal’; éni misi gasnaw ka&ci 
hénsam ivnin-drés kén pémi twélv délar ‘any 
lady who gets a nice evening dress at present can 
pay me twelve dollars’; tipisi hénsam kék-fézant 
maj hév kéc& fé kik ‘two fine cock-pheasants 
which I got for the cook.’ 


4.2. ADJECTIVAL AND ADVERBIAL PHRASES 
(which have similar structure, and will be treated 
together) are of three types: 


4.21. Arrripute + Hxzap, in which the attri- 
bute is an adverb and the head an adjective or 
adverb: ti stk ‘very sick,’ véri gud ‘very good,’ 
n6é prépar ‘not right, md prépar ‘more right, 
better,’ ti lét ‘ too late.’ 

4.22. PuHRasEs oF RELATIVITY have the struc- 
ture ‘term of relation (or comparison)’ + center. 
The center may be either an adjectival or adverbial 
phrase with head modified by the adverb mé(r) 
‘more,’ or a noun, adjective, or adverb indicating 
relation in time or space: wan dwar mér ‘ more 
than an hour,’ nin-pd mé fdr ‘farther than (be- 
yond) Ning-Po,’ wii-hi bilén nén-kin litt mé far 
‘Wu-Hu is a little farther than Nanking’; wi- 
hisajd kampawn big ‘as big as the compound at 
Wu-Hu,’ tébal tapsajd ‘on top of the table,’ smél 
Sap insajd ‘in a small shop,’ timéra néks-dé ‘ day 
after tomorrow.’ 

Of somewhat similar structure are phrases con- 
structed with sé ‘(or) so, approximately’: wan 
dwar sé ‘about an hour’; fiti, siki tawsand sé 
‘about fifty or sixty thousand’ (Hunter, Fan 
Kwae at Canton 37). 


4.23. PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES, in which a 
preposition introduces a noun, verb, adverb or 
equivalent phrase: mén bléy lik-si hérs ‘man 
for looking after horses, groom’; fé ju ‘for you’; 
dlsém maj ‘like me’; f6 kicéensajd ‘for in the 
kitchen.’ 

4.3. VeERBAL PuHRassEs have as their center a 
verb, with various complements. Any verbal phrase 
may be preceded by an adverb or adverbial phrase, 
including the negative né ‘not.’ There are two 
levels of construction: 

4.31. Vers + Vers, which may serve as the 
center of a verbal phrase with further comple- 
ments: 
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1. With verb repeated, having iterative or in- 
tensive meaning: 61 ndjt hi timaci kéf kof ‘all 
night he kept coughing a great deal’; timéaci 
fajti fajti 2darsajd ‘there is very much fighting 
going on on the other side’ (Green, The Foreigner 
in China 9 [London, 1943]). 


2. With ‘auxiliary verb’ + verb. Phrases of 
this type formed with hév are of past tense mean- 
ing, except for the phrase hév gat ‘ have; there is 
(are)’: hév kim ‘came, hév taé ‘ collided, hév 
téki ‘said, told, hév méki daj ‘died’ Other 
auxiliary verbs (cf. § 2.5) form phrases iudicating 
the necessity, possibility, etc., of the action indi- 
cated by the dependent verb: mas gé ‘ must go,’ 
kén di ‘can do.’ Certain other verbs which occur 
independently may also be used as auxiliaries, 
e.g. wénct ‘to want,’ gd ‘to go,’ méki ‘to make, 
do’ : wéndi gé ‘want to go,’ méki slipa ‘to make 
sleeping, sleep’; maj gé éski ‘I am going to ask.’ 
A number of verbal phrases thus formed with 
auxiliaries are ‘set phrases’ whose meaning is 
equivalent to that of single verbs: més wénéi 


‘must, be obliged to,’ méki daj ‘ die,’ ete. 
The verbs in such phrases may of course have 
complements of their own: ji mas néw pliz gd 


éfissajd ‘ you must now please go to the office.’ 


4.32. Vers + CompLeMENT. The latter may 
be of the following types: 


1. Indirect object (noun or pronoun): mdj 
hév toki ju ‘I have said to you’; dét pénsil blén 
maj ‘that pencil is to me, i.e. is mine.’ In the 
case of a first person pronominal indirect object, 
the place of this type of phrase is usually (though 
not always) taken by the pronominal verb-suffix 
mi ‘to me,’ except with the verb b(a)lén ‘ to be’: 
pémi ‘ give me.’ 

The indirect object is distinguished from the 
direct object on the basis of the type of phrase 
where both occur, cf. the second paragraph below. 


2. Direct object (noun or pronoun): caw tifin 
‘eat lunch,’ téki 640 ‘take a bath, take time off,’ 
kéci béberi-buk ‘ get the complaint-book.’ A clause 
may be used as a direct object: kuk hav téki maj, 
kaéci ti hénsam kék-fézant fé hi ‘the cook told 
me to get two nice cock-pheasants for him.’ 

If both an indirect and a direct object are 
present, the indirect object normally precedes the 
direct object: nd kaén pé dég éiken-bén ‘ you can’t 
give a dog a chicken-bone ’ ; hii-mén hév pé hi dét 
pénsil? ‘who gave him that pencil?’; maj pé ji 
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Caw ‘I will give you food ’; maj ka&éi hi ti hénsam 
kék-fézant ‘I got two fine cock-pheasants for him,’ 

3. Equational complement (noun or adjective), 
usually after the verb b(i)lén ‘to be’:?° ji né 
blén prépar-ték ‘ you are not polite’; hi bilén déd 
mén ‘he is a dead man’; hi gasnaw bilén wil 
‘he is well now’; inglan bilén india mér far 
‘England is farther than India.’ 

4, Adverbial complement, which may consist 
of an adverb or equivalent phrase; of a noun, 
pronoun, demonstrative or equivalent phrase pro- 
vided with one of the suffixes sajd, tajm or fesan; 
or of a numeral provided with the suffix aklak or 
tajm: kim dissajd Oriaklak ‘come here at three 
o'clock’; caw tifin hisajd timéra ‘ eat lunch with 
him tomorrow’; ji fiks dét éér prépar ‘ you fix 
that chair well’; maj misi hév go dwt ‘my mis- 
tress has gone out.’ 

The adverbial complement may also be a noun 
or equivalent phrase without suffix, usually indi- 
cating place or time: gd garden ‘go to the 
garden’; hév fé dawn maj bég ‘it fell down out 
of my bag’; hi stép wan dwar sinama-hawssajd 
‘he was one hour at the movie-house’; ji téki 
télafén ‘ you talk on the telephone’; timéni mén 
kim dis aftarniin ‘many people came this after- 
noon’; ja sit dawn ji légan ‘sit down on your 
legs’; hi hév gat tumaci dég hi hdaws ‘he has 
many dogs at his house’; ti mén kdm ti ‘two 
people are coming to tea.’ 

5. Verbal complement, indicating purpose or 
result: hév kéé trén kam? ‘did you take a train 
to come?’; téki kik, dma, évi mén gé ‘tell the 
cook, the amah, and everybody to go’; maj gé 
kantrisajd éinéin maj madar grév ‘I am going to 
the country to do obeisance to my mother’s grave.’ 

If a verb has more than one of the above types 
of complements, they are normally added in the 
order in which they are enumerated above. In 
interrogative clauses, a complement containing an 
interrogative element may be separated from its 
verb and occupy the first place in the clause: 
ju stép sénhajsajd, hwat Gin diiin? ‘you are at 
Shanghai, what are you doing?’; hwdt plés ju 
hév piti maj hémar? ‘where did you put my 
hammer? ’. 


5. CLAUSE AND SENTENCE STRUCTURE. The 
normal unit of utterance in CP is the clause. This 


10 In earlier times, also after the verb hév used alone 
in the meaning ‘to be’: dét héb gés-stik ‘that is a 
joss-stick.’ 
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may be introduced by an adverb or its equivalent: 
gasnaw bébi mds gd garden ‘now the baby must 
go to the garden’; mébi sd maj kam ndjnaklak 
‘perhaps I will come at nine o’clock’; ti wik mér 
ji g6 Cdn-kin ‘after two weeks you will go to 
Chungking.’ 


5.1. SupsEcT AND PREDICATE are the normal 
elements of a clause. The predicate is the basic 
element of the clause, and may be preceded by a 
subject. 


5.11. Tue Suspsect is normally a noun or 
pronoun, or equivalent phrase: timéni mén kam 
dis dftarnin ‘many people came this afternoon ’ ; 
ji hév gat plénti hérs ‘you have many horses.’ 
A noun subject may be recapitulated by a pronoun: 
maj misi hi baléyn plénti fét ‘my mistress, she is 
very fat.’ 


5.12. THe Prepicate has as its center a verb 
or adverb or equivalent phrase. Compound predi- 
cates, with juxtaposition of two or more centers, 
may occur: mé-fi stap kiéensajd, wéndi téki ju 
sdm in ‘the groom is in the kitchen and wants 
to tell you something.’ 

Usually a subject is present; a predicate may, 
however, be used alone: 


1. With zero-anaphora for a subject in the 
linguistic or practical context: fiftin mén heév 
kam, hév wéti fé ju. nd kén stap ‘fifteen people 
came and waited for you. They couldn’t stay.’ 

2. With second-person meaning, especially in 
imperative clauses (§ 5.3): kén di, nd kén di? 
‘can you do it?’ (cf. § 5.7) ; lik-st hév gat plénti 
nijs kéliflawr ‘see if there is some very nice 
cauliflower.’ 

3. Indicating an indefinite actor: nd kén pé 
dég ciken-bén ‘you [one] can’t give a dog a 
chicken-bone’; gasnaw né kén kéét 3% ‘at present 
one can’t get shoes’; timaci fajti fajtt ddarsajd 
‘there is very much fighting on the other side.’ 
This is especially frequent with the verbal phrase 
hév gat ‘there is, there are (Fr. il y a)’: hév 
gat rénin kim dawn ‘there is rain coming down,’ 
and with verbs indicating meteorological and 
other natural phenomena: gasnaw né réniy ‘ now 
it is not raining.’ 

5.2. Types or Cxiauses are the following, 
according to the type of center present in the 
predicate : 


5.21. Acror-Action, with a verb or verbal 


phrase in the predicate: hi dltajm mék béberi 
‘she is always making trouble’; ji stdp sénhajsajd 
‘you are at Shanghai.’ 


5.22. Locational, with an adverb or adverbial 
phrase as the center of the predicate, indicating 
the location of what is denoted by the subject: 
timdci dast tébal tapsajd ‘ there’s very much dust 
on the table’; hwdsajd misi dér-ki? ‘where is 
missy’s door-key? ’. 


5.23. EQuaTIoNAL, with a noun or equivalent 
phrase as the center of the predicate, apparently 
does not occur in modern CP, but is found in 
nineteenth-century texts: dét ju wajfi? ‘is that 
your wife? ’. 


5.3. ImpERATIVE CLAUSES have, normally, the 
same structure as that of an ordinary clause, and 
may have either ordinary or exclamatory intona- 
tion: ju fiks dét lajt mér prépar ‘fix that light 
better’; ju stdp dissajd, lik-st kar mér prépar, 
nd gd wé ‘you stay here, watch over the car 
properly, don’t go away’; 6l mén gé ‘let everyone 
go’; flawar, ju sit dawn ju légan! ‘ Florence, sit 
down on your legs! ’. Imperative clauses are often 
introduced by the adverbs mérbétar ‘better’ or 
pliz ‘as a favor, please’ : mdrbétar ju gé capéap 
‘better go quickly’; pliz téki mdstar ‘ please tell 
the master.’ The predicate used alone (§ 5. 12. 2) 
occurs frequently: kéci fajv pawn flawar ‘ get 
five pounds of flour.’ 

5.4. INTERROGATIVE CLAUSES may have the 
same order as normal clauses: ji hév gat plénti 
hérs jisajd? ‘have you many horses at your 
place?’?; 6l mén keén gd? ‘can everyone go?’; 
adar mén hév gé hwdsajd? ‘where did the other 
man go?’. A specifically interrogative word or 
phrase may, however, introduce the clause: hii-mén 
hév pé jit dét pénsil? ‘who gave you that pencil ?’; 
hwasajd ju hév gat plénti hérs? ‘where have you 
many horses?’; hwdsajd mist dér-kt? ‘where is 
missy’s door-key? ’. 


5.5. Minor Cuiauszs, not conforming to the 
favorite major-clause types outlined above, are of 
the following types: 

1. Fragmentary, or ‘elliptical,’ which could 
be expanded to normal major-clause types by the 
addition of other elements: gid gés! ‘(I wish you) 
good luck!’; (guid) mérnin! ‘(I wish you) good 
morning!’; bénksajd finis, méj hév gd si wan 
fut-doktar ‘ after (I went to) the bank, I went to 
see a foot-doctor.’ 
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2. Vocative: nd ték d&ét dma, misi ‘don’t take 
that amah, missy’; mdstar, tii métd-kér hév taé! 
‘master, two automobiles have collided! ’. 

3. Special words or phrases: jés ‘ yes, 44 6!‘ oh!’, 
haj-j4! general exclamation of surprise or sorrow, 
maski (American speakers méski [R]) ‘never 
mind,’ hélé ‘hello,’ 6é@nkji ‘thank you.’ Some 
Hongkong rickshaw-coolies may use gédem! for 
humorous effect (M). 


5.6. CoMBINATION OF CLAUSES is normally 
effected by juxtaposition ; hypotaxis is rare. : 

5.61. JuxTaposiTion: mdéj hév téki ji Ori 
tijm ji nb di dis, ji stil nd dit prépar ‘I told 
you THREE TIMEs not to do this, and still you’re 
not doing it right’; kim dissajd Capcap, bébi 
édkam! ‘come here quick, the baby is choking 
[lit. choked]! ’. 

A construction involving parallel clauses, each 
introduced by hii-mén ‘who’ used as an indefinite 
pronoun, is found: hi-mén rajdi, hii-mén pé 
‘who rides, who pays (i.e. whoever rides should 
pay)’ (Green 139). 

5.62. Hyporaxis is found in clauses intro- 
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duced by the adverb s(2)pés ‘possibly, hypo- 
thetically ; if,’ which thus is almost a subordinating 
conjunction (§ 2.7%): spds ju rajdi dis hérs, ji 
mas wénci f6 déwn ‘if you ride this horse, you are 
bound to fall down’; spds hi daw éiken-bén, hi 
éékam ‘if he eats a chicken bone, he will be 
choked.’ 


5.7. SryLe is very simple, and complicated 
constructions are rare. The normal type of dis- 
course is question and answer, i. e. dialogue between 
master or mistress and servant, or between client 
and tradesman. Questions are often asked by re- 
peating the center of the predicate, first in the 
positive and then in the negative: kén di, né kén 
di? ‘can you do it [lit. can you do it or can’t 
you]?’; hév gat, nd hév gat? ‘is there any?’; 
sélgar kam, nd kam? ‘are there any soldiers 
coming?’; ji sévi, nd sévi? ‘do you know?’, 
Commands to servants are frequently given in two 
or three successive sentences repeating the same 
instructions in different terms: pé bébi g6 garden. 
gasnaw bébi mas gé garden ‘take the baby to the 
garden ; now the baby must go to the garden.’ 





6. TExTs. 

6.1. Mopern Texts. These have been dic- 
tated to the author by his informants: sentences 
1-135 by M, 136-139 by P, 140-143 by HG, and 
144 by GG; connected texts 1-9 by M, 10-11 by 
HG, and 12 by GQ. 

6.11. SENTENCEs. 

1. ndajt-téjm kim dawn plénti fest (or: mér 

kwik). 

2. maj véli sali, mist (Shanghai); maj plénti 

sdri (Yangtze). 

3. dét balén ti bik, misi. 

4. maj fiks mé prépar (Shanghai: pldpar) 

f6 ju. 
maj hév téki ji Oritajm. 
hi wénéi madstar caw tifin hisajd timéra. 


or 
: 


ad 


maj hév gat tuméni gid dég ji hawssajd. 

héwfesan ji hév kim dissajd ti lét? 

ju Oink sd, ji di hawfasan (or: hwafesan) ? 

maj sévi wan smél béj, hi dltajm téki, blad 
gé déwn wan lég, més wénci kamép ddar 
léq. 


SSeonr 


11 Used also as affirmative reply to negative question 
(‘ yes, we have no bananas’) : bé6j, Gésnaw misisi hev 
gat, nd hév gat? jés, nbd hev gat ‘“ Boy, is your mis- 
tress here now?” “No, she isn’t”’ (Green 138). 


The night-time came down very fast. 
I am very sorry, missy. 


That’s too thick, missy. 
Ill fix it more nicely for you. 


I told you thrice. 

He wants the master to eat lunch at his place 
tomorrow. 

I have many good dogs at your house. 

Why did you arrive here too late? 

How do you think you are doing? 

I know a boy who always says that the blood goes 
down one leg and then has to come up the other 
leg. 


The negative adverb né may also be used as a minor- 
clause form ‘ no.’ 
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hi hév méki daj lon tajm. 

hi bilén tué (Shanghai: véli) sik, més wénci 
méki daj. 

misi, pliz téki mastar maj wénéi nji dr8, 
putt gardensajd. 

maj wénci teki bad. 


hi heév pé ji dét pénsil? 

pé bébi gd dawnsajd. 

det b(a)lén priti-bik? 

ji kebct béberi-biik, ji brin majsajd. 
ju wonci gd tapsajd 6r midlével? 


jit kim dissajd, heév keéci trén kim, hav kim 
bassajd ? 

ju keci trén hwatajm? 

hii-mén hév pé hi dét pénsil? 

ji né ken rajdi dis hors. 

ju haéws hév gat hawmeni rim? 

ju kipi kiéensajd dis mit, bilén spdjlam. 


ht plénti sik. 

hi 6ltajm wénéi spit. 

hi g6 désajd, stip haw lon tajm? 

hi hév g6 désajd, hi hév stap Ori dé. 
ju lik-st haws prépar, maj gé sapsajd. 


hi hév g6é lik-st pikéar. 

hwafesan hi nd hév kam him? 

bat misi, hi heév sé win dwar mor. 

maj nd sévi, maj hév hir, hi ték(i) hi stap 
won dwar. 

misi, ju lik-st dis péni, hi nd lajk gompin, 
hi plénti fir. 

hii-mén lik-si haws? 

hi hév gé sinema(sajd). 

hi fés lik-st 6lsém éiken. 

élpis (or: dlpist mén, or: évri mén, or: 
él) hév gé. 

bébi hév slipa. 

maj wonci dlsém. ji ken keci fo maj? 
maj nd keén keéci disfesan dog. 

maj frén hév pémi. 

dis bil6n hi-badi? 

maj hév di finis (or: bifértajm, or: olrédi). 

spos ji nb kén kim, ju toki télafon. 

hi né woéndi caw. dis dég né hév it sim Gin. 
6l dé hi né hév it. 

trén gasnaw nb kam. hév gat plénti bambin. 
mér bambin. 

hi hév g6 nin-pd mé far. 
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He died long ago. 
He is very sick, and is bound to die. 


Missy, please tell the master I want new earth, 
to put in the garden. 

I want to take an outing, time off (lit. take a 
bath). 

Did he give you that pencil? 

Help take the baby down. 

Is that certain, do you guarantee it? 

Get the complaint book and bring it to me. 

Do you want to go to the top or to the Mid-Level 
[on Hongkong funicular]? 

When you came here, did you take a train to come, 
or did you come on a bus? 

When did you take the train? 

Who gave him that pencil? 

You can’t ride this horse. 

How many rooms has your house got? 

If you keep this meat in the kitchen, it will be 
spoiled. 

He was very sick. 

He is continually vomiting. 

When he went there, how long did he stay? 

When he went there, he stayed three days. 

You watch over the house carefully, I’m going to 
the shop. 

He went to see a movie. 

Why hasn’t he come home? 

But missy, he said more than one hour. 

I didn’t know, I heard him say he would stay one 
hour. 

Missy, be careful with this pony, he doesn’t like 
jumping, he is very much afraid. 

Who is watching over the house? 

He went to the movies? 

His face looks like a chicken. 

Everybody has gone. 


The baby has slept. 

I want [one] like this. Can you get it for me? 
I can’t get this kind of dog. 

My friend gave it to me. 

Whose is this? 

I’ve already done it. 

If you can’t come, telephone. 

He doesn’t want to eat. This dog hasn’t eaten 
anything. All day he hasn’t eaten. 

The train isn’t coming now. There’s a lot of 
bombing. More bombing. 

He has gone beyond Ning-Po [to sanctuary for 

debtors at Pu-Tu]. 
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50. 


51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
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59. 
60. 
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87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 


. hi hév liz fés. 


ju séndi maj éfis. maj sréf keén pé ji mani. 
spés ji séndi maj éfis, maj sréf ken pé. 


maj stap jiisajd. 

maj g6 tapsajd. 

hi hév g6 batamsajd. 

maj nd wénci. 

dét pénsil bilén maj. 

dis biléy maj. 

ju bilén prépar mén. 

hi bilén prépar mén. 

ji tékimi mér prépar. 

dét biléy nb prépar-ték. 

hi fiks dis lajt nd prépar. 

ji téki hi dis éngin biléyn brékam. 

maski, maj kén di. 

éaw rédi, mastar. 

ji mas gé litdl mér far. 

éajniz sdlgar nb hév gat plénti gén. 

hawfesan ji hév brék métd-kar? 

hawfesan ji nd kim mor siin? 

maj dég hév gé hwdsajd? 

hwasajd ji gésnaw kam? 

hwatajm ji wénéi méto-kar? 

ju kim maj haws, maj pé ji caw. 

maj (nd) ken di. 

misi hi né bilén dissajd. 

hawfesan ji nd gé désajd? 

ju frén dit hwat pigin? 

dis nb bilén maj pigin. 

ji pémi plénti kes. 

dis pénsil bilén ji? 

dis két bildn hii-mén? 

sapos ji Caw fis-bén, mébi sé jt édkam. 

ji kip dis mit ti lén, bilén spdjlam. 

lédi hév liz hi bég. 

k@é wdnpis (tipisi) rikso. 

érplén hév gé olrédi. 

hawméni sdlgar-mén hév gat désajd? ti- 
méni sdlgar-mén hév gat. 

aftarniintajm maj kim. 

ju stap dissajd haw lén? 

ju gésnaw stap hwasajd? 

maj stép dissajd ti dé mér. 

Ori dé mér, maj pé jit kdméSo. 


dis biléyn dlsém fil pigin. 


3. hi né toki tri, hi téki nénsens. 


hi hév gat plénti fés. 
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Send it to my office. My shroff can pay you the 
money. 

If you send it to my office, my shroff can pay 
[you]. 

I am at your house. 

I am going up(stairs). 

He has gone downstairs (or below). 

I don’t want it. 

That pencil is mine. 

This is mine. 

You are a fine man. 

He is a fine (or upright) man. 

You speak to me more politely. 

That is impolite, a rude thing to say. 

He fixed this light poorly. 

Tell him this engine is broken. 

Never mind, I can do it. 

Food is ready, master. 

You must go a little further. 

Chinese soldiers do not have many guns. 

How is that you have wrecked the motor-car? 

Why did you not come earlier? 

Where has my dog gone? 

Where have you now come from? 

When do you want the motor-car? 

Come to my house and I will give you food. 

I can (can’t) do it. 

The mistress is not here. 

Why have you not gone there? 

What is your friend’s business? 

This is not my business, none of my affair. 

You give me a lot of money. 

Is this pencil yours? 

Whose cat is this? 

If you eat a fish-bone, perhaps you will be choked. 

You have kept this meat too long, and it is spoiled. 

The lady has lost her bag. 

Get one (two) rickshaws. 

The airplane has gone already. 

How many soldiers are there at that place? There 
are a great many soldiers. 

T’ll come in the afternoon. 

How long will you (or: have you been) here? 

Where are you now living? 

I will stay here more than two days. 

After three days, I will give you a tip (or gra- 
tuity). 

This is foolishness. 

He has not told the truth, he has talked stupid 
(foolish) talk. 

He has much prestige. 

He has lost prestige, been discredited. 
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péemi caw-watar. 

ji ménmen dissajd. 

ménmen ! 

éngin spojlam, nb ken woki. 

hwa-foér ju tokimi laj? 

maj héd biléy sér. 

hi stdmak biléy véri sér. 

kik hév méki véri gid caw. 

ju lik-si sdlgar kim, nd kam. 

maj 96 klsbsajd, jt Wik-st haws. 

ju lik-st hwésajd maj ti dég hév gé. 

ju ke&ét wanpis lérn-pigin bdj fo kiéensajd. 
ji misi hév gat smél hénsam bedi. 
hawfesan dis éngin bilén béberi? 

ju wajf hi mék plénti béberi. 

dis hérs béberi, nd boberi? 

ju du disfesan dlsém maj. 

ju drajv trak mér slé, 

dis trak bilén ju métd-kar mér slé. 

ju gd désajd timéra néks dé. 

bajmbaj maj kdm. 

maj go &ski gés-mén (or: gés-pigin mén). 
maj timéadct fir érplén. 

maj nb gb désajd, maj fir. 

maj nb gd dét sap, hi wénci timsci skwiz. 


ju nb pémi mani, biléy frén pigin. 
ju ken géranti brin si foraklak timéra? 


maj heév kam inglansajd (mérikasajd). 

hi mék plénti trabal. 

héld, misi, ju blén wél? jés, Odnkji, maj 
blén véli wel. 

ju pé kilt dis cit, teki mist témpsansajd. 

ju pé bébi Caweaw. 

mastar, dwsajd plénti kél tadé, ju més 
woénci piti két. 

ju teki mété-kar, pitt gérazsajd. 

ju moéto-kar kén woéki mé fas(t). 

mist bilén dwt. 

maj légan plénti tajr(d). 

pémi lon réd légan! 

6! dét hérs blén dlsém maj hérs! 

lén tajm maj né hév si. 

maj bléy ndmbar-won bd}. 

gasnaw maj blén plénti héngri, wénci keci 
nombar-wan propar caw. ju gat, nd gat? 

spos kén di, nd kén di? 

hwasajd kén méki slipa? 

béj, jit tokt hile tadé kebét plénti hét watar, 


Give me water to drink. 

You wait here. 

Slow up! 

The engine is broken and can’t go. 

Why have you told me a lie? 

I have a headache. 

He has a great pain in his stomach. 

The cook has prepared a very good meal. 

You see if there are soldiers coming. 

I’m going to the Club, you care for the house. 

You see where my two dogs have gone. 

Get an apprentice for in the kitchen. 

Your mistress has a nice little baby. 

How is it this engine is troublesome? 

Your wife makes much trouble. 

Is this horse troublesome? 

You do it this way, like me. 

You drive the truck slower. 

This truck is slower than your motor-car. 

You go there day after tomorrow. 

I will come soon. 

I will enquire of the priest. 

I am very much afraid of airplanes. 

I won’t go there, I’m afraid. ; 

I won’t go to that shop, he [the proprietor] wants 
too high a percentage. 

Don’t pay me money, it is done out of friendship 
(a friend’s business). 

Can you guarantee to bring the shoes at four 
o’clock tomorrow ? 

I have come from England (America). 

He makes a great deal of trouble. 

Hello, missy, are you well? Yes, thank you, I am 
very well. 

Give the coolie this note to take to Mrs. Thompson. 

Give the baby food. 

Master, it is very cold outside today, you should 
put on your coat. 

Take the auto and put it in the garage. 

Your motor-car can travel faster. 

The mistress is out. 

My legs are very tired. 

Give me your long red leg! [to puppy] 

Oh! That horse is like my horse! 

I haven’t seen you for a long time. 

I am the number-one (chief) ‘boy.’ 

At present I am very hungry and want to get 
some food. Have you any? 

Do you think you can do it? 

Where can one sleep ? 

Boy, tell the coolie to get a lot of hot water today, 








niw wonci tipis kilt was 61 tapsajd windé, 
tiiméra was dawnsaj windo. 
141. 


142. 
143. 


misi, hév gat win lédi kim télafon. 

ju tok né prépar, plénti nd propar. 

maj nin-pdsajd kampawn né hév gat wi- 
hiisajd kampawn big, blén mé smél. 

hév gat wénpisi riko, hév gat wanpisi 
rikso-kili. 


144, 


6.12. ConNEcTED TEXTs. 


1. A Lady Calls. 
House-Boy: véri sdri, misi, maj misi hév gé dwt. 
Lady: hi hév gé hwdsajd? 

HB: maj né sévi, hi hév gé dwt. 

2. How Did You Come? 

A: ji hév kim Jdissajd, hawfesan ji heév kim? 

B: maj hév kéci bas. bds gasnaw hév keéci plénti 
mén, nd kén sit dawn (or: kééi sit), 6l 
mén sténdin sténdin. 

3. Getting Shoes. 

tidé maj hév gé téwnsajd. maj hév gé gé bénk. 
bénksajd finis, maj hév gé st won fit- 
déktar. déktar hév sé: 

D: gdsnaw ji fit bilén plénti sér. ji mds wénéi 
keéci mér larg si. 

M: héwfesan maj kén kéci mér 381? gdsnaw si, 
nd ken kéci. 

déktar hi sé: 

D: maj kén pé ji won Cit, téki résan-bérd ju 3% 
bilén tui smé. 

maj hév toki: 

M: dj Oink sd, maj keén keci, heév gat wénpis éit. 

jéq mastar fit bilén plénti larg. hi haév kéé 
Oripis cit for hi nji 3. hi 8% bilén plénti 
larg. gasnaw né kén kééi sé big si. 

4, Laying In Supplies. 

Mistress: kik, tinajt hév gat fajv mén caw 
dinar. ji gasnaw gé marketsajd, kéct tipis 
kék-fézant. lik-st hév gat plénti najs kéli- 
flawr. ji kim him capécap, gasnaw liti lét. 
(Later:) kik, hév kéci kéliflawr? 

Cook: misi, nd hév gat kéliflawr. maj hév kéc 
kébig. 

M: héwfesan né hév gat kéliflawr? éni sap més 
wont hév gat kéliflawr. 

C: misi, maj téki tri. nd hév gat kéliflawr 
Jdésajd. 

M: héwfesan ji nd gé ddarsajd lik-si? 

C: maj hév gé ddarsajd lik-si. éni mén nd hév 
gat kéliflawr. maj hév kéci ti heénsim 

kok-fézant, misi. 
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now I want two coolies to wash all the upper 
windows, and tomorrow to wash the lower 
windows. 

Missy, there is a lady telephoning. 

You’re talking vERY impolitely. 

My compound at Ning-Po was not as large as the 
compound at Wu-Hu, it was smaller. 

If there is one rickshaw, there is one rickshaw- 
coolie. 


Very sorry, missy, my mistress has gone out. 
Where did she go? 
I don’t know, she went out. 


(When) you came here, how did you come? 

I took a bus. The bus took on many people, it 
wasn’t possible to get a seat, everybody was 
standing. 


Today I went downtown. I went to the bank. 
When through at the bank, I went to see a foot- 
doctor. The doctor said: 

Your foot is very sore. You should (need to) get 
larger shoes. 

How can I get more shoes? These days one can’t 
get shoes. 

The doctor said: 

I can give you a note, telling the ration-board 
your shoes are too small. 

I said: 

I think I can get them, I have a coupon. 

The young master’s foot is very large. He got 
three coupons for his new shoes. His shoes are 
very large. At present one can’t get shoes so big. 


Cook, tonight there will be five people to eat 
dinner. Now you go to the market and get two 
cock-pheasants. See if there is some very nice 
cauliflower. Come home quickly, it is somewhat 
late now. Cook, did you get any cauliflower? 

Missy, there wasn’t any cauliflower. I got cabbage. 


How come there wasn’t any cauliflower? Any shop 
ought to have cauliflower. 

Missy, I’m telling the truth. There wasn’t any 
cauliflower there. 

Why didn’t you go and look elsewhere? 

I went and looked elsewhere. Nobody had any 
cauliflower. I got two nice cock-pheasants, missy. 
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M: kén di. méj né wénci dét keébig fér dinar. 

hwat in ken fiksi? 

C: maj nd sévi hwat din ken fiksi. 

M: kik, hawfesin ji nb sévi hwat bin keén fikst? 
ju blén gid kik, naw hawfesin nd ken 
fikst éni in? 

misi wonci maj fiksi mékaréni Ciz? 

: maj nb wéndi mékaroni diz. spds ji nd ken 
fikst mé prépar bin, érajt, kén di. 

: misi, hwatajm caw dinar? 

: mastar hév sé, més wénéi caw dinér étaklak. 


maj kén di, misi. 

. What Really Happened (The Day After). 
Mistress: Kili, ju bilén hwdt 0in diin? 
House-Coolie: mist, maj bilén pdlisin dis flér. 

M: ju né bilén pédlisin dis flér prépar. ji biléy 
élsém slipa. 

: misi, tidé maj nb kén di vért prépar. 

: hawfesan ji nb keén dit prépar? 

: jéstardé najt maj hév fé dawn. 

: hwdsajd ju heév fé dawn? 

: jéstardé misi hév tékimi, ték wan cit gd mastar 
6fissajd. aftar maj hév téki cit g6 défissajd, 
maj hév g6 market ké&ci sm liti bin fé kik. 
kik hév téki maj, kééi hi ti hénsam kék- 
fézant. kok-fézant nd hév méki daj, maj 
hév keééi hi légan. maj wéki rid, wénpisi 
palis-mén hév téki: ‘hwat Oin ji heév 
kéci kék-fézant, kéci hi légan? plénti sdér/ 
maj hav toki hi: ‘maj né hév ke&ci bésket, 
mas wénci taj wdnpisi strin hi légan. spds 
maj nd di disfesan, maj méki lizam,’ 
palis-mén plénti éngri maj. hi téki hi stik, 
méki maj légan 6lsém plénti sér. 

M: spds ji kéci kék-fézant for kik, hawfesian ji 

né hév kéci kéliflawr ? 

C: hi nd hév téki maj kéci kéliflawr. 

M: Grajt, ja toki kik kim dissajd. 

6. The Weather. 

Mistress: dwsajd gisnaw hév gat rénin kim dawn? 

House-Boy: bifértajm hév gat. gasnaw né rénin, 

mist. sapds morbétar ji téki rén-kdt. aj 
ink sé, keén kéct mé rén. 

M: gédsnaw hév gat timéaci rénin kam dawn. 

bajmbaj garden woénci spdjlam. 

HB: jés, misi, kéntrisajd plénti garden hév spéj- 

lam. kél dé kim, éni mén né gat rajs. 


S92 BO BOD 


QROAEO 


7. The Chauffeur. 
HB: misi, kér hév kam. 


All right. I don’t want that cabbage for dinner. 
What can you fix? 

I don’t know what I can fix. 

Cook, how is it you don’t know what you can fix? 
You’re a good cook, now why can’t you fix 
anything ? 

Does missy want me to fix macaroni and cheese? 
I don’t want macaroni and cheese. But if you 
can’t fix anything better, very well, all right. 

Missy, when will you eat dinner? 

The master said we should eat dinner at eight 
o’clock. 

I can do it, missy. 


Coolie, what are you doing? 

Missy, I am polishing this floor. 

You aren’t polishing this floor well. You are as 
if asleep. 

Missy, today I can’t do it very well. 

Why can’t you do it very well? 

Last night I fell down. 

Where did you fall down? 

Yesterday missy told me to take a note to the 
master’s office. After I took the note to the 
office, I went to the market to get a little some- 
thing for the cook. The cook told me to get 
him two fine cock-pheasants. The cock-pheasants 
were alive, and I took [them by] their legs. 
As I walked along the road, a policeman said: 
‘What did you take to secure the cock-pheasants’ 
legs? That hurts a lot.’ I said tohim: ‘I didn’t 
bring a basket, so I had to tie a string on their 
legs. If I didn’t do this way, I would lose them.’ 
The policeman was very angry at me. He took 
his stick and made my legs thus very sore. 

If you got the cock-pheasants for the cook, why 
didn’t you get the cauliflower? 

He didn’t say for me to get cauliflower. 

Very well, tell the cook to come here. 


Is it raining outside now? 

Earlier it was. Now it isn’t raining, missy. Possi- 
bly you had better take your rain-coat. I think 
we may have more rain. 

Now there is a great deal of rain coming down. 
The garden will be spoiled. 

Yes, missy, in the country many gardens have been 
spoiled. When the cold days come, nobody will 
have any rice. 


Missy, the motor-car has come. 
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M: ju téki sdfar stap dissajd. 

HB: séfar téki, mastar wénci kar. 

M: sapds mdstar wéndi kar, hawfesan séfar heév 
kam dissajd ? 

HB: séfar Oink sé, mist cépcap rédi, ken téki 
misi farst, after hi kén k&ci mastar. spds 
mist nb gasnaw rédi, mastar pléntit &ngri 
s6far. 

M: ji téki séfar, morbétar hi gé téki mdastar 
farst. 

8. At the Office. 

Mistress: tinéaj, mdstar hév gat? 

Office-Boy: gasnaw né hév gat, misi. 

M: ji sévi hwdsajd hi hév gb? 

OB: méj né sévi, misi. hi hév téki séfar gé 
doksajd. 

M: hdwfesan hi g6 déksajd? gasnaw hév gat 
sip kim? 

OB: méj né sévi, misi. maj Bink sd, hév gat 
tiipist sip kam. 

M: spés ji nd svi, hawfessn ji téki tipis sip 
heév kam? 

OB: maj né sévi, misi. 

9. At the Tailor’s. 

Mistress: télar, maj hév kéci wénpis plénti hén- 
sam silka. maj wénci ji méki wan nadjs 
ivnin-drés. 

Tailor: misi hév gat bik? 


M: maj né hév kéci bik. pémi si ju bik. 

T: méj bik bléy té dla. 

M: maski, ji pémi lik-si. 

T: maj sévi misi nb wénci disfesan. sapds misi 
kén keéci bik, maj kén méki. spds misi 
nd kén kéci bik, maj nb kén di. misi 
keén kim timélo? 

M: timéld maj nd kén kim. maj livi silka dis- 


sajd, sapds maj kim timéra néks dé. 
T: érajt, misi, timéra néks dé kén di. maj méki 
véri pépa fé ji. 
M: ji méki winpis tvnin-drés fér maj, hawmaé 
ji wonci? 
: spds blén dénsin-drés, maj wénéi twélv dolar. 
: twélv délar blén timaci. 
hawfaesan twélv dolar blén timsci? mastar 
hév keéci plénti fajn plés, mist téki twélv 
délar bilén timaci. éni misi gasnaw keéci 
hénsam ivnin-drés, kén pémi twélv délar. 


BES 


M: spds maj kaéci bik, kim dissajd timéra néks 
dé, hwatajm ji ken finis for maj? 

T: misi, gasnaw maj plénti bizi. mds wénci tén 
dé mér. 
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Tell the chauffeur to stay here. 

The chauffeur says the master wants the car. 

If the master wants the car, why did the chauffeur 
come here? 

The chauffeur thinks that, if missy is ready 
quickly, he can take her first, and afterwards 
he can get the master. If missy isn’t ready now, 
the master will be very angry at the chauffeur. 

Tell the chauffeur he should go and take the 
master first. 


Office-boy, is the master in? 

He’s not in now, missy. 

Do you know where he went? 

I don’t know, missy. He told the chauffeur to go 
to the dock(s). 

How is it he went to the dock(s)? Is there a ship 
coming in now? 

T don’t know, missy. I think there are two ships 
coming. 

If you don’t know, how is it you say two ships 
have come? 

I don’t know, missy. 


Tailor, I have a very fine [piece of] silk. I want 
you to make a nice evening dress. 


Has missy a [fashion] book? 

I haven’t brought a book. Let me see your book. 

My books is too old [out of date]. 

Never mind, let me see it. 

I know missy doesn’t want this kind [of dress]. 
If missy can get a book, I can make it. If missy 
can’t get a book, I can’t. Can missy come 
tomorrow ? 

Tomorrow I can’t come. I'll leave the silk here, 
and possibly I’ll come day after tomorrow. 

Very well, missy, day after tomorrow is all right. 
ll make it just right for you. 

If you make an evening dress for me, how much 
do you want? 

If it’s a dancing dress, I want twelve dollars. 

Twelve dollars is too much. 

How is it that twelve dollars is too much? The 
master has gotten a very fine job, [and yet] 
missy says twelve dollars is too much. Any missy 
who gets a fine evening dress at present can pay 
me twelve dollars. 

If I get the book and come here day after to- 
morrow, when can you finish it for me? 

Missy, at present I’m very busy. It’ll take more 
than ten days. 
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M: tén dé mér blén ti lén tajm. maj wénéi véli 
kwik. 

T: 6 ji, mist, maj kén di (or: finis) win wik. 

M: dét bléy véli gud. 

10. Amah Talking to Child. 

misi, gasnaw mos wonci getap, putt kléz, plé ple. 
g6 garden plé plé. gd woki woki. 


11. Childhood Reminiscences. 

maj mdastar gasnaw hév 96 b&ék éajnasajd. hi 
gasnaw stap kun-min, blon ji-nan big siti. 
maj stép dissajd tu jir mér. maj bifértajm 
sévi mist M., hi blén fdr jir, maj bléy 
séven jir, tipisi plé plé. hi hév gat tipis 
brdar, wanpis sistar, 6l bilén maj véli gid 
frén. lén tajm sévi. maj lén tajm nd hév 
st. maj wénci gb st ht. ht smél b6j, maj 
smél béj, élsém tajm kam. 


maj hév gat wanpist dma, stap maj him twélv 
jir mé. hi hév gat wén smoél gérl. 

forpist éér-kili keri éér. bifértajm, nd hév gat 
moto-kar, nd hév gat riko, hév gat éér. 
hév gat forpist éér-kili, kéz maj fader 
blén plénti big méastar. tipist gd fran, 
tipist gd bihajn. 

12. Japanese and American Aeroplanes. 

Chinese: ga&paniz é&loplén blén plénti big. 

American: mélikan plén blén mé big. maj go 
mérikasajd, maj stap tén jir mor, maj kim 
bék, hév gat plénti mé big plén. 


6.2. Oxp Texts. These eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century texts have been taken from the 
sources indicated in the footnotes to the individual 
sections, and have been transcribed by the author 
in an approximation of their phonemic value. 


6.21. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SENTENCES.’” 


aj mojki hansam fes fé hi. 
aj mojki grandi Cinéin f6 hi. 
hi né kari®® céjna-mén és, hép star gés. 


allt allt a 


a 


ju kari grandi héla, pikinini héla? 
6.22. NINETEENTH-CENTURY TEXTS. These 
are arranged in approximate chronological order. 


“Given by F. P. H. Prick van Wely, Das Alter des 
Pidgin-English, Englische Studien 44. 295-6 (1912), and 
taken by him from [C. F. Noble,] A Voyage to the East 
— in 1747 and 1748 (London, 1862), pp. 241, 244, 

63. 


More than ten days is too long. I want it very 
quick. 

For you, missy, I can do (finish) it in a week. 

That is very good. 


Missy, you should get up now, put on your clothes, 
and play. Go to the garden and play. Go for a 
walk, 


My husband has now gone back to China. He is 
now at Kun-Ming, which is Yunnan’s capital. 
I have been here for more than two years. I used 
to know Mrs. M., when she was four and I was 
seven we two played [together]. She has two 
brothers and a sister, they are all my very good 
friends. I’ve known them for a long time. I 
haven’t seen them for a long time. I want to go 
and see her. Her boy and my boy were born at 
the same time. 

I had an amah, who stayed at my home more than 
twelve years. She had a little girl. 

Four chair-coolies used to carry a chair. Previously, 
when there were no automobiles, and no rick- 
shaws, there were chairs. There were four chair- 
coolies, because my father was a very important 
man. Two went in front and two went behind. 


Japanese aeroplanes are very big. 

American aeroplanes are bigger. I shall go to 
America and stay more than ten years, and 
when I come back, I’ll have a much bigger plane. 


I saluted him (or: made my compliments to him). 


He does not worship the Chinaman’s deity, he has 
another deity. 
Do you want a large whore or a small whore? 


18In this sentence spelled cari; in the next, caret. 
Presumably the same form [“ka-ri], from Portuguese 
quer ‘wishes, wants, desires; loves > worships.’ 
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1. Hunter and Hou-Qua.* 

Hu: wél, hé-kwé, heév gat njiiz tidé? 

HQ: hév gat timaci béd njiiz. hwaén-hd hév 
spilam tiimaci. 


Hu: méntali hév kim st ji? 

HQ: hi né kim st maj, hi séndi kim wénpis cap. 
hi kim timélo. hi wénct maj ti lék délar. 

Hu: ji pé ht hawmaci? 

HQ: méj pé hi fiti, stki téwsdnd sé. 

Hu: bét spds hi nd konténti? 

HQ: spds hi, ndmbar-wén, né konténti, maj pé hi 


won leék. 

2. At the Bookbinder’s.*® 

Chinese: maj sébi véli wél, kan fikst dét bik éla 
prépar. hawfesan ji wondi bajndi? 

Foreigner: mdj wéndi téki gé wé éla dis kévar, 
putt nddarpis. 

C: &j sdri; ji wéndi lévar, wénci silik kéfa? 

F: dlasém gisnaw hév gat; ji kén dit ndmbar- 
won prépar? 

C: kén di, ké:n. aj keén sikjiir maj né gat élsém 
lévar for dis; dis hév jilop lévar. 


F: médski, spés ji né gat lévar, pitt stlik, ju pliz; 
maj wénci mék finis win min sé, nd mis- 
ték; ji ken di, tri? 

C: kén si, kén sévi; dj stkjir win miin héf sé 
kén bajndi 6la prépar. ji kén kélam win 
kiili, séndi gd maj sap. 

: véli wel. 

At a Sweetmeat Shop. 
: Ginéin; haw ji di? lén tajm maj né hab si ji. 


: Gj kén sikjir héb lén tajm; bifértajm maj né 
hév kim dis Sap. 

: haj-jd, sb, €? hwat ju wéndi? 

: 6, sim litt Cawéaw Oin. ji heév gat sim gingar 
swit-mit ? 

: gdsnaw né gat. aj Oink kéntan héb gat véli 
fiji det siitamit. 

4, At Another Shop. 

[Has the shopman heard any news? | 

C: véli fit. ju hév hir, dét gdvnar héb kéc 

daj? last dé ht héb daj! 

F: jés, maj héb hir. gésnaw hwiésaj jir partnar 

hév g6? titajm bifér maj kim, nb heb 

st hi. 


Q FQ WS QaYrsy 


14From Hunter, The ‘Fan Kwae’ at Canton 36-7 
(London, 1882), representing a conversation taking 
place in the 1820’s or 30’s. 
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Well, Hou-Qua, have you any news today? 

I have very bad news. The Hwang-Ho has over- 
flowed very much. 

Did a mandarin come to see you? 

He didn’t come to see me, but sent a letter. He 
will come tomorrow. He wants two hundred 
thousand dollars from me. 

How much will you give him? 

I'll give him fifty or sixty thousand or so. 

But suppose he isn’t content with that? 

If he, the chief, isn’t content, I’ll give him a 
hundred thousand. 


T know how very well, and can fix that book quite 
well. How do you want it bound? 

I want to take away all this cover, and put on 
another. 

I’m sorry; do you want a leather or silk cover? 

Just as you have at present; can you do an abso- 
lutely first-class job? 

I can, indeed. [But] I can assure you I have not 
this kind of leather for this; this is European 
leather. 

Never mind, if you haven’t got leather, put silk, 
if you please; I want it finished in a month, 
without fail; can you do it, for sure? 

I'll see, I’ll find out; I assure you in about a month 
and a half I can bind it quite well. You can call 
a coolie and send him to my shop. 

Very well. 


Greetings ; how are you? For a long time I haven’t 
seen you. 

I can assure you it’s a long time; I never came 
into this shop before. 

Ah, so, eh? What do you want? 

Oh, some little thing(s) to eat. Have you some 
ginger sweetmeats ? 

At present I have none. I think Canton has very 
few of those sweetmeats. 


Very little. Have you heard that that governor 
died? Last day [yesterday?] he died! 

Yes, I heard. Where did your partner go? I came 
twice before, and didn’t see him. 


15 Dialogues 6.22.1-3 are given in The Chinese Re- 


pository 4. 433-5 (1836). 
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: gdsnaw hi gd kéntri; stap ti dé mér, ht kim 
bék. 

: bifértajm, dj hév st wan smél bdj sté dis sap; 
hi hév g6 kantri? 

: hi keéci Chweaw; kim wan dwar sb; ji wénci 
st hi? 

F: maski; ja hév dlsém; bifértajm maj hév 

kecit win lékar-wér béks, det béj heév 

séndi g6 maj haws, né hév séndi win cap? 


C 
F 


QQ 


C: sitap liti tajm; aj séndi kélam hi kam. 

F: wél, mér bétar, mér siin; séndi éépécap. [Picking 
up two or three red incense-sticks smoking 
under table:] dis héb hwat din? 

C: dét héb gés-stik; éajna kastam méki cincin 
gés. [A noise outside calls out all hands; 
when they return, a man says: ] 

M: da&t heb némbar-win kwézi meén, hi méki 
timact kawkaw ; dét héb kawntar véri trab 
pigin. 

: hwat Bin ht dit méki sdmaci béberi? 

: 6, h&éb ht insaj wan sap, méki stil; éni mén 
més wénci ht gb dét méndarin. 

: sofesan, @? [A procession goes by:] hwat 
kézan sdmaé men, sdmaci ndjz? 

: sim mén hév kéci win wajfd; tidé hév kawn- 
tar gid dé, kén méli véli prépar. 


an 


Q 


At the Shoe-Maker’s.** 

: Ginéin, fiki. 

béli wél, béli wel. cinéin; hwd-fé maj nd héb 
st tajpen sot langim**? 

maj wonci wdn pé si béli siin. spds fiki tai- 
mati pigin; nd kén méki. 

: keén di, kén di; hwafé nb kén? né kéian 

fila. maj sébi béli wél; ken fiksi dla pépa. 


Q rey C2 rey oe 


F: wénéi méki nimbar-wén léda; fila nd heb 
jurop léda? 

C: n6 kézan fila. ken skjir héb nimba-wan pépa 
léda. 

F: péci winpis silak insaj éla pépa. wéndi finis 
Capcap. ken di:? 

C: kén si, kén sébi. skjur ju dé &fiimold ; tajpaen 
kén sén wonpis kilt kam maj sap lik-st. 


F [seeing a woman in back part of shop]: haj-ja, 
fuki, maj st insaj wénpisi wajfi. dét ju 
wajfi? maj no sébi fiki héb kéci wajfi. 
tilii? 


**Given in Household Words 15.452 (1857). 


At present he has gone to the country; after two 
days more, he will return. 

Previously I saw a small boy in this shop; did he 
go to the country? 

He is getting food; he’ll come in an hour or so; 
do you want to see him? 

Never mind, you'll do just as well; previously I 
got a lacquer-ware box, which that boy sent to 
my house, but didn’t he send a chop [document 
or seal]? 

Wait a little while; I’ll send and call him to come. 

Well, the sooner the better; send quickly. What 
is this? 


That is a joss-stick; it is a Chinese custom to 
worship the gods. 


That was an absolutely crazy man, who made a 
great deal of disturbance; that caused quite a 
troublesome affair. 

What did he do that caused so much trouble? 

Oh, he was inside a shop and stole; they wanted 
him to go [to take him] to the mandarin. 

That’s the way it was, eh? Why so many people 
and so much noise? 

Some man has taken a wife; today counts as an 
auspicious day, and he can get married with 
propriety. 


Greetings, friend. 

Very well, very well. Greetings; why haven’t I 
seen the master for so long? 

I want a pair of shoes very soon. Probably you 
are too busy and can’t make them. 

I can, I can; why couldn’t 1? No reason to fear. 
I know how to very well; I can fix them just 
right. 

I want them made of first-class leather; [but] I 
fear you haven’t got European leather? 

No reason to fear. I can assure you I have first- 
class leather. 

Line them with silk inside just right. I want them 
finished quickly. Can do? 

I’ll try. I assure you [they'll be ready] day after 
tomorrow ; master can send a coolie to my shop 
to see. 

Ah, friend, I see a woman inside. Is that your 
wife? I didn’t know you had taken a wife. Is 
that true? 


17 Written thus in the original; probably to be emended 
to s6 lén tajm. 
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C: sdfesan tili. bifétajm wén min, kdwnti dla 
popa dé, maj keéé détpis wajfi. 

F: méj cinéin ji, fiki. éinéin. 

C: @ éinéin, tajpen, Ccinéin. 


6. Longfellow’s Excelsior.'* 

Sét najti-tajm bigin capcap. 

won jan mén woki, nd kén stap. 

maski snd, maski djs, 

hi kdli flég wid cap sd najs: 
tépsajd galé! 


hi méci sdli, wanpisi aj 
liik-st sérp—sd—délsém maj. 
hi téki largi, téki stlén, 
timsci kjirid, élsém gén, 
tipsajd galé! 


insajd héws hi keén si lajt, 
dénd éveli lim gat fajr élajt. 
hi likt plénti djs mér haj, 
insajd hi mdws hi plénti kléj, 
tapsajd galé! 


616 meén téki, ‘nd keén wok, 
bajmbaj lén kim—véli dark, 
héb gat watar, véli wajd,’ 
‘maski, maj més gé tapsajd— 
tapsajd galé!’ 


‘ménmen!’ wén garli téki hi, 
‘hwd-fér ji gé tapsajd lik-st? 
énd wéntajm mor hi plénti klaj, 
bat dltajm wéki plénti hay, 
‘tapsajd galé!’ 


‘ték kér dét spdjlam tli, jan mén, 
ték ker dét djs. hi wéndi ménmen,’ 
Oét kilt cindin hi gid najt; 
hi téki ‘maj kén g6 dlajt— 

tapsajd galé!? 


gés-pigin mén hi sin bigin 
mornintajm de&t gds-cincin. 
hi nd mén si, hi plénti fir, 
kéz sim meén téki hi keén hir, 
‘tapsajd galé!’ 


18 This version is said to have been current in China 
since the middle of the nineteenth century; M reports 
that her father considered it the best piece of literature 
in CP, and absolutely true to the spirit of the language. 
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Indeed it is true. A month ago, on the most 
auspicious day I could select, I took that wife, 

I congratulate you, friend. Good-bye. 

Ah good-bye, master, good-bye. 


Night-time was beginning very quickly. 

A young man walked, and couldn’t stop. 

In spite of snow, in spite of ice, 

He carried a flag with such a fine inscription: 
Very high! *® 


He was very sorry, and one eye 

Looked sharp—so—like me. 

He spoke full and loud, 

Very strangely, like a gong, 
Very high! 


Inside the houses he could see lights, 

And every room had a fire all right. 

He saw much ice higher up, 

And in his mouth he loudly cried, 
Very high! 


An old man said, ‘ You can’t go, 

The rain will come—it’s very dark, 

There’s water, very wide.’ 

‘No matter, I must go on high— 
Very high!’ 


‘Stop!’ a girl said to him, 
‘Why are you going on high to see?’ 
And once again he cried out loudly, 
But ever walked higher, 

Very high! 


‘Beware that rotten tree, young man, 
Beware that ice. You must go slowly.’ 
That coolie wished him good night; 
He said ‘I can go all right— 

Very high!’ 


The priest early began 

That worship in the morning. 

He saw no one, he feared greatly, 

For some one had said so he could hear, 
‘Very high!’ 


It has been reproduced various times in ordinary English 
spelling, the most recent being in Green 140-1. 

2° Or possibly ‘high indeed! ’; galé is said by Green 
(137) to be a Cantonese expression used at the end of 
a sentence to intensify its force. 
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dét jan mén daj. wan larg dég st, 

timsci bobelt: fajndi hi. 

hi hen blén kéd1d dlsem djs, 

héb gat hi flég wid cap sé najs, 
tapsajd galé! 

ji tamdci lafi—‘hwa-for sin?’ 

aj tink sé ju nd sévi dét tin. 

sapos ji nd blén klévar insajd, 

mobéta ji gd woki tapsajd, 
tapsajd galé! 


That young man died. A big dog saw him, 

He had met with too much difficulty. 

His hand was cold as ice, 

But held his flag with such a fine motto, 
Very high! 


You laugh greatly [saying] ‘Why do you sing?’ 
I think you don’t know that. 
If you are not clever inside, 
You had better go and walk on high, 
Very high! 





? 


JAVANESE WORD FORMATION, HIGH AND LOW 


EpwWIN M. Logs 


InTRoDUCTION.—In the following paper * I pro- 
pose to describe and investigate the High (Krama) 
and Low (Ngoko) forms of modern Javanese. I 
then propose to show that this differentiation of 
the language antedates the Hindu period of Java- 
nese culture. Furthermore, I will show that for 
the older Javanese objects and concepts there 
usually are separate Krama and Ngoko words.” 

Class language differentiation, as is well known, 
is not peculiar to the Javanese alone. To a lesser 
degree this custom has spread to the Sudanese of 
the western portion of the island, and even to some 
extent to the Madurese of Madura and Northeast 
Java. After the fall of the Hindu kingdom of 
Madjapahit in Central Java, circa 1478 a.D., the 
fleeing Javanese nobility brought their own lan- 
guage, and with it linguistic class distinctions, to 
Bali. 

Javanese class language differentiation, however, 
while the sole subject of the present paper, cannot 
be considered an isolated phenomenon. On a broader 
basis it is a peculiarity of the Orient as a whole, a 
peculiarity which is an integral part of the Orient’s 


* This paper was read before the Linguistic Group of 
the University of California, June 14th, 1944. The author 
extends cordial thanks to both Prof. P. Boodberg and 
Prof. M. Emeneau for their ideas and corrections. It 
was the suggestion made by Boodberg that the Chinese 
may at one time have had linguistic distinctions which 
first indicated to the author a method of investigating 
the modern Javanese. 

* Hereafter, J. will stand for modern Javanese; O. J. 
for Old Javanese or Kawi; Sk. for Sanskrit; M. for 
Malay; Kr, for the Krama, and Ng. for the Ngoko; IN. 
indicates Indonesian while IE. indicates Indo-European. 


static class differentiation as opposed to the very 
different caste system of India, and is in decided 
opposition to the democratic ideals and aspirations 
of the Occident. This complex of linguistic class 
distinctions is peripheral to the rise of civilization 
in ancient China, and may be found to-day in 
Japan, Korea and Tibet, while traces may remain 
in the Ste and Du verbs of Russia. 

Judging by the distribution of High Krama, or 
Krama Inggil, at least one form of linguistic class 
distinction must have antedated the Christian Era. 
Krama Inggil is a form of chief’s language, in 
which the parts of the chief’s body and his ele- 
mentary actions, such as walking, talking, eating 
and drinking are all spoken of by use of entirely 
different words than those found in the ordinary 
language of the people. Sibree mentions a chief’s 
language for the Hova of Madagascar,* while Bur- 
rows diagrams the use of a chief’s language in 
western Polynesia.* This phenomenon likewise is 
well attested in the vocabulary of the Malays. 

I believe that Krama and Ngoko also antedate 
the Christian Era and the coming of the Hindus to 
Java. In order to explain this point of view, I will 
first give the most essential of our known dates, 
and then explain briefly the nature of the five class 
languages of Java. 

The oldest stone inscriptions in Java, dating 
from the fourth or fifth century A. D. are not writ- 


8’ J. Sibree, The Great African Island, London, 1880, 


p. 168. 
*E. G. Burrows, Western Polynesia, Goteborg, 1938, 


p- 187. 
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ten in Kawi, but in Sanskrit. We also have very 
brief Chinese accounts of this period. The first Old 
Javanese inscription dates 786 A.D. The construc- 
tion of the great Buddhistic monument, the Boro- 
budur, occurred between 760 and 860 a.p. The 
great period of Madjapahit took place between 1335 
and 1380. The fall of Madjapahit by a Moham- 
medan coalition is said to have occurred in 1478. 
A form of Middle-High Javanese was spoken in 
Madjapahit, and modern Javanese has been spoken 
since the fall of Madjapahit. There are, of course, 
many Arabic words in modern Javanese. It is only 
in modern Javanese that we find a High and a 
Low language. However, since all of the early in- 
scriptions were royal edicts, and since Middle-High 
Javanese was also the written language of the court, 
it is impossible to know very much about the lan- 
guage of the people themselves in pre-European 
days. Even now, Krama is supposed to be the 
written language. 


THREE MISCONCEPTIONS ON KRAMA AND NGOKO. 
—There are three commonly held misconceptions 
concerning the nature and use of Krama and Ngoko. 
I will try to clear these up partly by extracting 
material from an excellent article on the Javanese 
language,® and partly from an investigation of 
about six thousand words in both the Krama and 
the Ngoko made by myself from two Javanese gram- 
mars,® aided by a Javanese informant from Sura- 
karta, Mr. Emas Darmanto. 

The first misconception lies in the belief that 
Krama and Ngoko are two distinct languages. 
This may have been true at some very early date, 
but it is not true in modern Javanese. The gram- 
mars of Krama and Ngoko, as we shall see, are 
almost identical. According to my count, there are 
only about one quarter as many separate Krama 
words as there are Javanese words in the dictionary. 
In about fifty percent of the cases the same word 
is used for both Krama and Ngoko. In twenty-five 
percent of the cases one Krama word will stand for 
two or more Ngoko words. Thus, the word serat 
(Kr.) means either “ writing ” or a “ comb.” Used 
as the word for writing it is equivalent to lajang 
(Ng.), “a book,” or tulis (Ng.), “writing.” As a 


5“ Javaansch,” Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Oost- 
Indié, Leiden, 1917-1921. 

®°J. Kats and M. Koesrin, Spraakkunst en Taaleigen 
van het Javaansch, Book I, Weltevreden, 1921; H. Bohatia, 
Javanischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1892. 
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comb, serat (Kr.) is equivalent to djungkat (Ng.).? 
It is not possible to say why the word serat (Kr.) 
means both “writing” and a “comb.” A naive 
interpretation would be that the Javanese were re- 
minded of a comb when they first saw the peculiar 
Sanskrit script. 

Taking now the twenty-five percent of Javanese 
where there are separate words for the Krama, we 
can again divide this into two sections, about 
fifty percent, or about one eighth of the language, 
forms the Krama by a simple suffix, or else by an 
internal change. As, rega (Ng.), regi (Kr.), 
“ price.” The rules of these changes will be given 
later. They are not found in Indonesian or in any 
known language of India, and therefore could have 
been introduced into Java at an early pre-Hindu 
date. In the present paper words which alter in 
this manner from Ngoko to Krama are called weak 
words. 

It will be noted that when a foreign word is 
added to the Javanese language, or replaces a 
native word, one foreign word will suffice for weak 
words. Thus, rupa (Ng.), rupi (Kr.) is the 
Sanskrit-Javanese word for “form” or “ appear- 
ance.” According to Crawfurd, the percentage of 
Sanskrit in modern written Javanese is about eleven 
percent.* There are also a large number of words 
borrowed from the Arabic and European languages. 
All these foreign terms together may add up to as 
much as twenty percent. But, according to my 
sample count at least ninety-nine percent of all 
foreign (i. e. non-Indonesian) words are to be found 
in terms which are the same in both Krama or 
Ngoko, or else are weak terms. In both of these 
cases one foreign word will suffice to make the 
necessary change or addition in the language. 

In the case of about one eighth of the terms in 
my list, two words of entirely different word-base 
are used in the Krama and the Ngoko. These 
words I am calling strong words. I have already 
given the example serat (Kr.), tulis (Ng.), “ writ- 
ing.” It is only in examples such as these that one 
might speak of two different languages, in so far 
as vocabulary is concerned. If one were to change 
the word “writing ” to Sanskrit, one could do it 


7 This paper uses the Dutch orthography as given in 
Kats (loc. cit.). However, since there is but one form 
of “u” in Javanese, I am using the letter “u,” and not 
the Dutch equivalent “ oe.” 

® Crawfurd, Malay Grammar, p. xlvii, quoted in M. E. 
Maxwell, Malay Language, London, 1907, p. 8. 
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by one of four methods: (1) Change only the 
Krama serat to Sanskrit. (2) Change only the 
Ngoko tulis to Sanskrit. (3) Change both words 
to Sanskrit, using a different Sanskrit word for 
each term. (4) Adopt only one Sanskrit word for 
both the Krama and the Ngoko. 

It is quite possible that fifty percent of Javanese 
has, by adopting Sanskrit, Arabic, European, or 
simply new Indonesian words, lost the distinction 
between Krama and Ngoko by this fourth method. 
However, I have not a single example in my word 
list of the third method, that is, the adopting of 
two different foreign words to the same Indonesian 
concept. Sanskrit could hardly do this, since there 
is no High and Low in Sanskrit. 

It might be thought that the first method is 
common, and that many words would change their 
Krama form to Sanskrit leaving the Ngoko Indo- 
nesian word intact. Actually, I have found but eight 
such cases in my list. One is a Malay-Sanskrit 
term for “ woman,” éstri in the Krama, wadon in 
the Ngoko. Another is the word for “ten.” In 
the Krama this is sa-dasa, with dasa the Sanskrit 
word for “ten.” The Ngoko for “ten” is the 
common Indonesian sa-puluh. 

The second method, according to my list, is less 
common than the first. I have exactly two cases 
where the Ngoko form is changed to Sanskrit, al- 
though the Krama remains Indonesian. These two 
words happen to be among the best known in the 
Javanese language. The first is dusun (Kr.), désa 
(Ng.), “village.” The second is duwung (Kr.), 
keris (Ng.). Here desa is Sanskrit, and keris 
(kris, M.) “knife,” is said by Maxwell to come 
from the Sanskrit krit (to cut). 

We are now in a position to consider a second 
misconception concerning Javanese, and that is, 
that Krama consists mainly of Sanskrit words, 
while the Ngoko is the native dialect. This mis- 
conception is due, in part, to the ideas of the Java- 
nese themselves who believe that when they speak 
in Krama they are conversing in Sanskrit. Even 
the term Krama itself is misleading, meaning 
“manners,” “rule,” “order,” “refinement ” and 
coming from the Sanskrit. Yet, since this term is 
a generalization, it most naturally would be in 
Sanskrit. But there is no Ngoko for the word 
Krama; rather, the term is the same in both Krama 
and Ngoko, and therefore it is what I will hence- 
forth call a neutral word, one neither strong nor 
weak, 


According to our reference article on Javaansch,° 
there are but forty more Sanskrit words in Krama 
than in Ngoko, and sometimes Sanskrit expressions 
are to be found in Ngoko which are absent in 
Krama. As we have seen, these figures must refer 
to the strong words, according to my definitions, 
since weak words and neutral words must have the 
same word-base in both Krama and Ngoko. 

Again, contrary to native opinion, both Kawi 
and Sanskrit are new languages, not old. Indo- 
nesian is the old language, and the strong words 
of my list are ninety-nine percent or more Indo- 
nesian. 

These facts, however, while true for Javanese, 
need not apply necessarily to other languages with 
a High and Low. Thus, in Bali Covarrubias,’® no 
doubt, noted correctly that the High language con- 
tains more Sanskrit than the Low. But here, the 
High is actually a corrupt form of the Javanese as 
spoken by the nobles and their retainers of Madja- 
pahit when they fled the Mohammedan invasion. 

A third and final misconception is that the Java- 
nese language has only a High and a Low. Actu- 
ally, five different dialects of Javanese are spoken 
by the cultured, each with its own vocabulary, but 
with grammars which are almost identical. These 
dialects are as follows: 


1. The Low dialect, or Ngoko. (Noun koko Kr., 
Ng., “the people’s language.” Verb ngoko, “to 
speak the people’s language.”) This is the basic 
language of the Javanese. They think in Ngoko 
and speak Ngoko to themselves. It is also the 
language of children and of low people, and is 
spoken by superiors to inferiors. Except for fables, 
riddles and folklore, it is not the written language, 
however. Hence, we find no traces of two languages 
in historic Javanese. 

2. Krama (Kr., Ng.). Krama is the written 
language of the Javanese. Inferiors in age or 
rank speak to superiors in Krama, and it is also 
used when people of rank speak to one another. 

3. Madja or Madé (0.J., Kr., Ng.). These 
words from the Kawi indicate the middle, or middle- 
point. Madja is a mixture of Krama and Ngoko, 
with but few forms of its own. It serves as an 
introductory dialect, before the true rank of the 
speakers is known. It is also used by certain classes 


® Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Oost-Indié, loc. cit. 
10M. Covarrubias, Island of Bali, New York, 1938, pp. 
50, 51. 
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of people, such as merchants and low officials. The 
grade of Madja to be used, whether High or Low, 
depends on circumstances. Madja is used in Bali 
as well as in Java. 


4. Krama Inggil (Kr., Ng.). Krama Inggil, 
or High Krama, has about three hundred words of 
its own. As already mentioned, these terms express 
essential action, or they differentiate parts of the 
body. The words are built upon entirely different 
word-bases than the corresponding Krama or Ngoko 
terms. Regardless of whether one is speaking 
Krama or Ngoko, Krama Inggil is always used 
when referring to God or someone of high rank. 
Only a prince can refer to himself in such a lofty 
manner. 


5. Basa kedaton (word-base datu Kr., Ng.). The 
court language, or language spoken in the place 
where the datu (prince) lives. This is used by all 
the men of the court, excepting the prince, when 
they are in the presence of the prince. But this 
language is not used directly to the prince, nor 
from him. The prince speaks Ngoko, but refers 
to himself in Krama Inggil. The male and female 
members of the court address both the prince and 
crown prince in Krama. 


While the above description of the five cere- 
monial dialects of Java is but a sketch, it suffices 
for the purposes of this paper, and shows the dan- 
gers involved when a foreigner or a native not to 
the manner born and bred attempts to pass in the 
élite circles. Functionally, ceremonial languages 
and all others involving class ceremonial tend to 
maintain a form of caste system, since the elaborate 
rules of such ceremonials cannot well be acquired 
in adult life. The “parvenu” may be tolerated, 
but he is never accepted. 

In the remainder of the paper I now propose 
first to give a summary of Javanese word formation, 
and then to indicate how the weak Krama words 
are formed from the Ngoko, and finally, I shall 
examine strong words, indicating, so far as possible 
with our present state of knowledge concerning 
pre-Hindu Javanese culture, the evidence for their 
antiquity. 

JAVANESE WorpD ForMATION.—Brandstetter,™ 
in his search for the original IN., has divided Indo- 
nesian into roots, word-bases and affixes. Roots 
usually have no meaning by themselves, but they 
are carried unchanged from one word to another, 


11 R. Brandstetter, Indonesian Linguistics, London, 1916. 
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always conveying a similar meaning. Some of these 
roots are Hindu, as the Sanskrit gal, “to drop,” 
“fall,” “distil.” From this comes the Malay 
tinggal, “to leave,” “forsake”; Ngoko Javanese 
tinggal, “a forsaken one.” Other roots, so far as 
known, have no relations outside of Malayo-Poly- 
nesian. Thus, the syllable bu, bun, bung conveys 
an idea of roundness, and is used in the common 
word for “moon,” bulan, in Malayo-Polynesian 
words. Rembulan (Kr., Ng.) is the Javanese word 
for “moon.” According to present theory, many 
of the roots may be Mon-Khmer. Thus, the root 
tang is of Mon-Khmer origin among the primitive 
Semang and Sakai of the Malay Peninsula, and 
means “hand.” The word tangan likewise means 
“hand ” in both Malay and Ngoko Javanese. 

While the present Indonesian is classified as a 
disyllabic language, it shows strong tendencies of 
having once been monosyllabic, consisting of such 
roots as the above. Brandstetter noted that Kawi 
had many more monosyllabic than has modern 
Javanese. This, however, is perhaps due to the fact 
that certain prefixes such as ng (a common verbal 
prefix in modern Javanese) were particles in Kawi. 
Many words in modern Javanese, such as Ngoko 
wong, uwong (man), are sometimes monosyllables, 
sometimes disyllables. There is evidently a trend 
in Indonesian to consider all word-bases as disyl- 
lables. 

As already indicated, the Indonesian word-base 
is a completely formed word ready for use. But 
while ready for use, these words are commonly used 
only by white men and Chinese in talking pidgin. 
Yet, the proper use of affixes in Indonesian is 
tricky. Thus, while tinggal does mean “ abandoned,” 
the substantive form tinggal-an has the very 
definite meaning of “testator’s estate” while 
ka-tinggal-an, the passive substantive, means 
“ destitution ” or “loneliness.” It can be seen that 
Indonesian need not necessarily keep Kawi or 
Sanskrit words to express new ideas or abstractions. 

Affixes are very similar in Krama and Ngoko, 
but slight variations merit our attention to the sub- 
ject. There are nine aspects of Javanese which 
differ quite radically from Indo-European. These 
are: 


1. The very frequent use of the passive. In the 
third person this may be indicated by the prefixes 
dipun- (Kr.), di- (Ng.). As Brandstetter points 
out, the Indonesian speaker is preoccupied with 
that element of the sentence which he considers 
the most important. 
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2. The impossibility of distinguishing between 
singular and plural, unless the subject is in the 
form of a reduplicated noun (such as wong, “ man,” 
wongwong, “men,” Ng.). This second aspect of 
modern Javanese is emphasized by the absence of 
inclusive and exclusive pronouns as found in Malay 
and most Indonesian languages, including the Kawi. 

3. The failure to distinguish between masculine 
and feminine, and the emphasis on differences of 
rank and age. In parts of Indonesia where inequali- 
ties of rank are practically lacking, as in the 
Mentawei Islands, there are still age distinctions 
in the dialects. The sexes are inherently equal in 
Indonesia, and sex linguistic distinctions as found, 
although rarely, even among the Hindus, would be 
difficult to introduce.’” 

4, The importance laid to the distinction between 
transitive and intransitive verbs. Transitive verbs 
in Javanese, as in other Indonesian languages, are 
formed by the addition of the suffix -i. Thus, Ng. 
éling, “ to remember,” éling-1, “ to remember some- 
thing.” 

5. A strong emphasis on possession. In this 
respect Javanese differs from other Indonesian lan- 
guages with which I am acquainted. Thus, the 
word “father” would hardly occur alone. If the 
man is not my father, or your father, he is surely 
his father (rama-nipun Kr., bapak-né Ng.). The 
Malays have adopted this possessive in their pidgin, 
where everything genitive is punja. In Javanese 
Krama the ipun, nipun is so frequent as to give 
flair to the language.** 

6. The emphasis on the causative. This is com- 
mon to all Malayo-Polynesian languages. Here 
again there is a slight difference between Krama 
and Ngoko. The Javanese word-base for “ work,” 
“use,” or “result” is damel (Kr.), gawé (Ng.). 
The word-base is transformed to a transitive verb 
without specified object by the addition of prefix a- 
(andamel Kr., angawé Ng.). This means “to 


8 Jespersen notes that in the old Indian drama women 
talk Prakrit, the vulgar language, while men have the 
privilege of talking Sanskrit, the refined language. While 
it might appear that something of this kind is found in 
the court language (basa kedaton) of Java, yet this is 
not the case. For, while the women of the court do not 
talk to each other in court language, they do address the 
men of the court (excepting the Prince and Crown Prince, 
whom they address in Krama) in the court language. 
0. Jespersen, Language, New York, 1923, p. 240. 

** The J. word for M. sudah (already, finished) like- 
wise is sampun (Kr.), wis (Ng.). 


make.” If the object were specified, the suffix - 
would also have to be added. Next, the causative 
“to have made” is andamel-aken (Kr.), gawé-aké 
(Ng.). Here, the Krama form -aken is taken from 
the Kawi. The suffix -aken corresponds to Malay 
-kan, and probably is derived from Malayo-Poly- 
nesian faka- (IN. paka- or pa-). Finally, our word 
can be brought back to its original meaning, 
“work,” by adding the prefix pa- and the suffix 
-an. Thus, pa-damel-an (Kr.), pa-gawé-an (Ng.). 

%. A distinction made between the accidental 
and the purposeful passive. As illustrated in Kats’s 
grammar, the purposeful would be: Asu iku ka- 
gitik Si Sidin, “dog this beaten (by) Si Sidin.” 
The accidental would be: Asu iku ke-gitik Si 
Sidin, “ dog this a blow (through some misfortune) 
(by) Si Sidin.” In like manner, the Malay pérang 
(war) in Javanese (Kr.) (Ng.) means “to cut.” 
Hence, ke-pérang is “to be cut accidentally,” or 
“ war.” 

8. The use of the infixes -in- and -um- in both 
Krama and Ngoko. The first is rare in modern 
Javanese. While no entirely comprehensive ex- 
planation of Javanese infixes has yet been given, 
they do seem to furnish extended meaning to the 
word-bases. Thus, the Krama ingkang s-in-uhun, 
“ His Majesty.” The word-base suhun (Kr.) (Ng.) 
means “ petition.” 


9. The transforming of parts of speech to verbs 
by placing a nasal ng, n, m in front of the word- 
base and dropping the first letter of the word-base 
if it be a hard consonant. Similar mechanisms are 
probably universal in IN., and tend to make parts 
of speech—in our sense of the word—fluid nomen- 
clatures. Thus, the Ngoko pronoun aku (1), be- 
comes ngaku, “to recognize,” or, “to receive into 
one’s ego.” This Javanese manner of forming verbs 
is the same in Krama as in Ngoko, and may be 
applied to all incorporated foreign words. Doka, 
for example, means “ dog-car ”; hence, ngoka, “ to 
ride in a dog-car.” 

Most of the important affixes have now been 
mentioned, with the exception of pt-, pra-, and sa-. 
Pi- serves to make a noun from an intransitive, 
as pi-turut (Kr., Ng.), “the follower,” hence 
“ obedience.” Pra- is of Sanskrit origin and serves 
to strengthen a concept, as pra-jogt (Kr., Ng., Sk.), 
“ virtuous,” “beautiful.” Sa, as in Malay, is the 
number “ one,” and it also serves to form adjectives 
and adverbs. Jektos (Kr.), jekti (Ng.) mean 
“true”; hence, sa-jektos (Kr.), sa-jektt (Ng.) 
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mean “truly.” Pi- and pra- may be changed to 
mi- and mra- respectively and thus acquire verbal 
force. 


WeAK WorpDs IN JAVANESE.—As we have seen, 
the weak words in Javanese, along with the neutral 
words, are apt to be neologisms or borrowed terms. 
Even though the weak system is as old as the 
strong system, and there is no reason to suppose 
that it is not, yet, weak terms may be transformed 
by the addition of one new word to the Javanese 
vocabulary; whereas, it takes two new words to 
transform a strong term. Naturally, if a strong 
term is to be dropped, this can also be done by 
dropping both words, Krama and Ngoko, standing 
for the term and substituting a neutral expression 
in its place. This has probably happened to a great 
part of the original Javanese vocabulary. But, as 
we shall see in an examination of the strong terms, 
it has not happened to the more fundamental 
Javanese vocabulary.’* The weak terms have the 
same word-base in Krama as in Ngoko, but the 
Krama undergoes certain phonetic changes accord- 
ing to fixed rules, or else adds certain regular 
suffixes. These forms of changes are not found 
elsewhere in Indonesian. 

I will now give the rules showing how Ngoko 
changes to Krama when weak terms are employed. 
The rules are given by Kats.’* Certain of the ex- 
amples are added from my lists. Ngoko is first 
given, then Krama. 


Krama Formation by Vowel Alteration 


1. A in the last syllable is chenged to i. 


FUPA ..cccesees rupi (appearance, form, Sk.). 
TORR cccccccsces regi (price). 

UEAWR 2. ccesses utawi (or). 
eee negari (chief city, Sk.). 
WE ictednsed agami (religion, Sk.). 
Welanda ....... Welandi (a Dutchman). 
WHIGR cvceesss wantji (time). 


14 This same law holds true for the sex languages of 
the Chiquitos of Bolivia, where relationship terms, and 
other fundamental terms, employ two words: one word 
for men, another for women. Otherwise the men simply 
prefix a vowel to many words, and the women do not. 
Likewise, men distinguish sex of object spoken about, 
and women do not. V. Henry, “ Sur le parler des hommes 
et le parler des femmes dans la langue chiquita,” Revue 
de linguistique, XII, 1879, p. 305, quoted in Jespersen, 
loc, cit., p. 240. 

16 Kats, loc. cit., pp. 58, 59. 
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2. U in the syllable before the last is changed to i, 


re risak (damaged, M.). 
kurang ........ kirang (too little, M.). 

3. U in the last syllable is changed to a or ah. 
 eerererreey lemah (far). 
rembug ........rembag (a wheel). 

BS vc cwencees lepat (bad, wrong, unjust). 

lembut ........ lembat (refinement) (gentle, flexible, 
M.). 

BE ccccccsecs ingah (to keep stock, articles for 
sale). 

4 ..UW.... a... @ Changed to. .6....8.%. 
lungguh ....... lenggah (to sit in a chair). 
QD oc cccces. tjekap (enough, M.). 

Peerrrery resah (disorderly). 
WE etacnesns rebah (fallen). 
5. O is changed to é or @. 
CUED cocccesens ewah (change, M.).**® 
ee Tere angén (to herd cattle. Root gon... 


gén means “ place.” panggon . . 
panggén means “ dwelling”). 


Krama Formation by Changing the Ending 


1. Krama ending in os. 


WEE hendanine es dados (to become). (djadi, to be- 
come, M.). 
WEED: ccicicenass waos (steel). 
oo eee tjarios (story, Sk.). 
BE: casucicecanes raos (taste, feeling, Sk.). 
ae paos (rent money). 
BME ct sccecees lados (yield, production). 
maritja ........ marijos (pepper). 
2. Krama ending in nten. 
sagara ....+.... saganten (the sea, Sk.). 
SE aa ccwedanss dinten (day, Sk.). 
Me atcstacncas sonten (mid-day). 
WU éntansances tunten (to continue). 
3. Krama ending in ntun. 
eee kantun (to remain behind). 
PE Bcndndicecnd kintun (to send, M.). 
GRE: sass cacwas santun (to change, M.). 
eee prijantun (ambassador). 
4. Krama ending in wis. 
antara ......... antawis (space between, M., Sk.). 
prakara ....... prakawis (thing, concern, affair, Sk.). 
5. Krama ending in djeng. 
a eee eee budjeng (hunt, persecute, M.). 
GOED socsscccess adjeng (to face, in front, intention). 
madju ........- madjeng (to go forward). 
errr kadjeng (wood, M.). 


©In J. the IN, b is usally altered to w. Thus, obah 
becomes J. owah. 
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Srronc Worps IN JAVANESE.—In Indo-Euro- 
pean the fundamental words in any language are 
those which give the terms for personal pronouns, 
numbers, simple relationship terms, many colors, 
prepositions, and elementary verbs. In the follow- 
ing section of this paper I propose to show that 
this same rule holds true for Indonesian. Further- 
more, in any IE. language, such as English, these 
parts of speech may be considered the oldest, since 
they remain in the original language. In English 
this would be Germanic. In IN., in the case of 
Java, I have found that these parts of speech like- 
wise appear to be the oldest. The words are strong, 
and remain in the Javanese language. 

In presenting the following evidence for these 
fundamental parts of the Javanese language, the 
verbs will be omitted since they will be connected 
with the final portion of the paper in which pre- 
Hindu Javanese culture will come up for brief 
discussion : 


1. The personal pronouns. The modern Java- 
nese personal pronouns do not distinguish singular 
and plural. In all cases different roots may be 
traced in the Krama and the Ngoko. A somewhat 
different set of pronouns is used for active verbs 
from that used for passive verbs. Certain of these 
pronouns are as follows: 


Ior we: kawula (Kr.),......... aku (Ng.). 
You: sampéjan (foot) (Kr.),..kowé (Ng.). 
He, she, it, pijambak (Kr.),....... déwé (Ng.). (These 
or they: words mean “ self,” and are only inserted for 
emphasis). 


Passive Personal Pronoun Affizes 


kula- (Kr.),....... tak- or dok- (Ng.). 
sampéjan- (Kr.),..ko- (Ng.). 
dipun- (Kr.),...... di- (Ng.). 


First person: 
Second person: 
Third person: 


2. Enumeration. The numeral system of the 
Javanese contains no weak forms. The essential 
numbers of the system, the first five, are all strong. 
After that, the same words are used for both Krama 
and Ngoko with the exception of the important 
number “ten,” which is Sanskrit in the Krama. 


One: sa, satunggil (Kr.),..sa, sawidji, sidji (Ng.). 


Two: kalih (Kr.),......... ro (Ng.). 
Three: tign (Kr.),.......0+. telu (Ng.). 
Four: sa-kawan (Kr.),..... pat (Ng.). 
Five: gangsal (Kr.),...... lima (Ng.). 
Ten: sa-dasa (Kr.),....... sa-puluh (Ng.). 


It may finally be noted that the word “all” or 


“every ” is strong: sadadja, sedadja (Kr.), kabéh 
(Ng.). The words “ many ” and “a few ” likewise 
are strong. Many: katah (Kr.), akéh (Ng.). A 
few: kedik (Kr.), titik (Ng.). In the same man- 
ner, the important Javanese word for “something 
existing ” or “ being,” the Malay ada, in Javanese 
is wonten (Kr.), ana (Ng.). 


3. The family and relationship system. In a 
former paper I have offered evidence to show that 
the basic Indonesian system was the Polynesian 
merging type with uncles and aunts classed as 
parents, and cousins as siblings.*7 Such a system 
shows no trace of clan influence. In Javanese the 
occurrence of strong words in the basic terms gives 
support to the view that sex differentiation, and 
even age differentiation, is not basic, and may be 
late to the system. For while the Javanese, like the 
Malays, have Sanskrit terms for generalizations 
concerning the concepts “relationship,” “ the 
family,” and the like, when it comes to specific 
terms, such as “ father,” “ mother,” and “ child,” 
the words used are true Javanese and are strong. 
On the other hand, words which show minor differ- 
entiations in age groupings, or the sex of the rela- 
tive (beyond that of father and mother) either are 
weak or neutral. 

The ordinary word for “man ” is tijang (Kr.), 
wong (Ng.), orang (M.). Another word for “ man,” 
or more specifically “male,” is Jaki (Kr., Ng., O. 
J.. M.). This word also means “ husband.” 
“ Woman ” is éstri (Kr., Sk.), wadon (Ng.). The 
word rabi (Kr., Ng.) is likewise used for “ woman.” 

The terms for “race” or “relationship” are 
mostly of foreign origin. Thus, wongsa (Kr.), 
sa-anak (Ng.), bangsa (M.), vamsa (Sk.). Like- 
wise, the terms for “ family ” and “ kin ” are weak, 
and show Hindu influence: rajat (Kr.), brajat 
(Ng.). However, there is a strong word for 
“ descendant ”: tedak (Kr.), turun (Ng.). 

The word commonly used for “father” or 
“uncle ” is ramah (Kr.), bapak (Ng.). The term 
for “mother” or “aunt” is tbu (Kr.), embok 
(Ng.). There are two sets of terms for the “ son- 
daughter relationship.” The first is Javanese: lare 
(Kr.), botjah (Ng.); the second is Hindu-Indo- 
nesian: putra (Kr., Sk.), anak (Ng.). 

While the word for “ marriage” is weak, pala- 
krami (Kr.), palakrama (Ng.), and the Malay 


17E. M. Loeb, “ Patrilineal and Matrilineal Organi- 
zation in Sumatra: The Minangkabau,” American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 36, No. 1, Jan.-Mar., 1934, pp. 39-42. 
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word for “ husband,” laki, is neutral, the word for 
“wife” is strong: garwa (Kr.), bodjo (Ng.). 

There are double sets of terms for the “ grand- 
father-grandmother relationship”: émbah (Kr.), 
ing (Kr.), éjang (Kr.), and kaki (Ng.), nini (Ng.). 
The terms for “grandchild ” are simpler: wajah 

(Kr.), putu (Ng.). The term wajah here is taken 
from the Ngoko (Sk.) where it means “time of 
life.” 

The only other relationship expressed by strong 
nouns is that for siblings and cousins. All these 
call one another sadérék (Kr.), sadulur (Ng.). 
These terms may mean simply “friend” if the 
suffix -an be added. 

Coming now to weak and neutral nouns, we find 
many new concepts added to the basic Polynesian 
form of family. 

First of all, there is the sex differentiation. 
“ Grandfather ” is kakék (Kr., Ng.). “ Grand- 
mother” is nénék (Kr., Ng.). “Aunt” becomes 
bibi (Kr., Ng.). 

Likewise, age distinctions come to the fore by 
means of weak nouns. Thus, “ oldest sibling” is 
called raka (Kr.), kakang (Ng.), and the “ next- 
to-the-oldest sibling,” raka tumuntun (Kr.), ka- 
kang tumuli (Ng.). Tumuntun ... tumuli is 
derived from the weak form, tuntun .. . tuli (to 
follow), with an -wm- infix. The “ youngest sib- 
ling ” is called rajt (Kr.), adit (Ng.). 

The terms kaka and angi for “older” and 
“ younger sibling ” are common in the Pacific every- 
where from Dravidian India to Fiji.** They are 
not found in the simple Polynesian system, how- 
ever. The corresponding Ngoko terms, as above, 
are kakang and adj. 

Another weak term for “oldest sibling” is 
pembadjeng (Kr.), pembarep (Ng.). Naturally, 
all these sexless terms may be defined by adding 
the appropriate words for man and woman, such 
as laki (Kr., Ng.) for “male,” and éstri (Kr.), 
wadon (Ng.) for “ female.” 

Other neutral nouns for “ friend ” include pra- 
s-anak (Kr., Ng.) where the s stands for sa and 
the word implies artificial brotherhood, and mitra 
(Kr., Ng.), metra (Kr., Ng.) (both Sk.). 

A special neutral term is found for an uncle who 
is older than the father or mother, as the case may 
be. This is wa, uwa (Kr., Ng.). Since we have 
here the usual Javanese shift to w from Indonesian 


18 E. M. Loeb, loc. cit., 1934, p. 41. 





b, the word only represents the term “ father ” ip 
more modern form. 

Affinal terms are also added to the language, 
Mantu (Kr., Ng.) is “son-in-law ” or “ daughter- 
in-law. Ipé (Kr., Ng.) is “ brother-in-law” or 
“sister-in-law.” Uwalon (Kr., Ng.) is “step- 
brother,” “ step-sister.” 


4. Points of the compass and the prepositions 
of position. While the people of Madjapahit had 
to be great navigators in order to exact tribute from 
their huge empire, it is fairly certain that the pre- 
Hindu Javanese were not equally at home on the 
seas. The names for the points of the compass are 
all weak or neutral. “ North,” ler (Kr.), lor (Ng.); 
“South,” kidul (Kr., Ng.) ; “ East,” wetan (Kr., 
Ng.) ; “ West,” kilén (Kr.), kulan (Ng.). Like- 
wise, “ right,” tengen (Kr., Ng.), and “ left,” kiwa 
(Kr., Ng.), are neutral words. 

Yet, the natural spatial prepositions usually, al- 
though not always, are strong. “ Facing,” as has 
already been shown, has a weak form: adjeng (Kr.), 
arep (Ng.). “Facing” likewise has the strong 
forms: arsa (Kr.), arep (Ng.), and bade (Kr.), 
arep (Ng.). “In back” or “ to the rear ” is wing- 
king (Kr.), burt (Ng.). All the foregoing words 
are also used as indications of the future tense. 
“ Inside ” is lebet (Kr.), djero (Ng.). “ Outside” 
is weak: djawi (Kr.), djaba (Ng.). “ Under” is 
dap, andap (Kr.), sor, asor (Ng.). “On top” or 
“over” is inggil (Kr.), duwur (Ng.). 


5. Colors. The Indonesian languages quite gen- 
erally lack separate words for green and blue. 
Bartlett, who has made an experimental study of 
Malay color perception, believes that the early 
Malaysian, like the Papuan, lacked, and in part 
still lacks, ability to distinguish between the two 
colors.4** Our own list shows that “blue” and 
“blueish” colors are expressed by neutral nouns. 
At the present time, however, the Javanese color 
preferences show no trace of pre-Hindu influence. 
In the Royal Lands the men carry parasols of 
different colors according to their rank.’ These 
colors in order are: “gold,” mas, emas (Kr., Ng., 
Sk.) ; “yellow,” djené (Kr.), kuning (Ng. M.); 
“white,” petak (Kr.), putih (Ng. M.) ; “green,” 


idjem (Kr.), idjo (Ng. M.); “blue,” biru (Kr., 


18° H. H. Bartlett. Color Nomenclature in Batak and 
Malay, in “ Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts and Letters,” Vol. X, 1928, pp. 1 to 52. 

1° P. J. Veth, Java, Vol. IV, Ethnographie, Haarlem, 
1907, p. 367. 
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Ng., M., English, Dutch) ; “brown,” wungu (Kr., 
Ng. M.), means “brown,” “violet,” or “purple”; 
“red,” abrit (Kr.), abang (Ng.); and “black,” 
tjemeng (Kr.), treng (Ng.). 


Pre-Hinpu CuLtturE REconstTRucTIONS.—The 
final portion of this paper will be a comparison 
between modern Javanese words and culture recon- 
structions of the pre-Hindu Javanese. The cus- 
tomary method of reconstructing pre-Hindu 
Javanese culture is to trace Indonesian words in 
the Kawi. If, for example, an Indonesian word for 
copper is to be found, then it is assumed that 
the Javanese had copper before the coming of the 
Hindus. Early Chinese accounts and the pictures 
on the Borobudur and other Hindu monuments are 
used to check this method. 

I propose to check with the pre-Hindu recon- 
struction of Krom,”° the foremost scholar in the 
field of Javanese-Hindu history, by presenting the 
modern Javanese words which correspond to what 
Krom believes to be pre-Hindu objects. If strong 
modern words are found to correspond to what 
Krom believes to be old cultural objects, then these 
strong words are ancient in the Javanese language. 

On the positive side, Krom believes that the 
Javanese before the days of the Hindus were 
organized into states, had wet rice and an elaborate 
irrigation system, that they had knowledge of navi- 
gation and the stars, and that among the metals 
worked were bronze, copper, and iron, as well as 
gold. The people also had domestic cattle. Over a 
part of Java the dead were buried in megaliths of 
coffin or dolmen form. High elevations were leveled 
off over Java for the purpose of worship, and stone 
idols were placed on these. 

On the negative side, Krom doubts the claims 
made that the Javanese had the wajang, “ native 
shadow plays,” the gamelan, “ the native orchestra,” 
or the batik dyed cloths before the days of the 
Hindus. Here, our methods are in agreement, since 
the words wayang, gamelan, and batik, though of 
unknown origin, are neutral. 

In addition to these traits given by Krom, one 
must assume a sub-level of Polynesian culture since 
the language is Malayo-Polynesian (Austronesian). 

The following set of evidence is intended to 
further facilitate and objectify our correlation be- 
tween the strong modern Javanese words and the 
cultural elements in pre-Hindu Javanese history: 





*°N. J. Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis, Hague, 
1931. 


1. Food, plants, and animals. The words for 
food and eating are strong, as well as those for 
water and drinking. “ Food” is teda (Kr.), pangan 
(Ng.); hence, the verbs, “to eat”: neda (Kr.), 
mangan (Ng.). It is interesting that this verb 
likewise indicates “to request” or “to beg” as 
a secondary meaning. 

The staff of life among the Javanese is, of course, 
rice: wos (Kr.), beras (Ng.). “Rice” in Old 
Javanese is equated with “ fruit ” and called buah. 
Perhaps, in pre-Hindu days when rice was first 
introduced it was considered a form of fruit. There 
seems to be no question that the Javanese had wet 
rice fields in pre-Hindu days. The fields are called 
sabin (Kr.), sawah (Ng.). Krom does not claim, 
however, an early use of the plow (waluku Kr., Ng.). 
According to some writers, the pre-Hindus had 
grain other than rice since the earliest recorded 
name for Java is “ Yavadvipa,” or “ Millet Island,” 
as found in the Sanskrit of Ramayana.** However, 
possibly the Hindus mistook rice for millet. At 
any rate, archaeology finds no trace of cereals; al- 
though rice was present in the Indonesian Bronze 
Age.”* At present wheat, barley and: millet are all 
imported as “flour” and called gandun (Kr., 
Ng.), while “ grain” is las, elas (Kr., Ng.). 

The Javanese equated the terms for “ meat” 
and “ fish ” calling them ulam (Kr.), iwak (Ng.). 
The Malayo-Polynesian word for “fish” is tka, 
Apparently there are only Malay words for forms 
of sea-food such as “octopus,” “shrimp,” “ sea- 
turtle,’ and “ray.” The “shark” likewise is 
known under its Malay word, keluju (Kr., Ng.), 
as is “ crocodile,” baja (Kr., Ng.). The “ lobster,” 
however, is called by the Javanese term, juju (Kr., 
Ng.). “Salt” was doubtlessly obtained from the 
sea water in early times and is named sarem (Kr.), 
‘ujah (Ng.). 

“Water ” is called toja (Kr., Sk.), bandju (Ng.). 
The word for “ drink,” however, has nothing to do 
with water, being undjuk (Kr.), ombé (Ng.). The 
custom of drinking palm wine (legen, Kr., Ng.) 
is comparatively old in Java, being mentioned by 
the Chinese pilgrims of the Tang dynasty (618- 
907 a. p.).28 The habit was derived from southern 


21 B. H. M. Viekke, Nusantara, A History of the East 
Indian Archipelago, p. 13. 

*2 The most recent and complete account of Indonesian 
pre-history is given by T. A. T. Van der Hoop, De 
Praehistorie, in F, W. Stapel, Geschiedenis van Neder- 
landsch Indie, Vol. 1, Amsterdam, 1938. 

28H. Kern, Over den Invloed der Indische, Arabische, 








India. Another south Indian custom, chewing betel- 
nut (gambir, Kr., Ng.) is mentioned for the Philip- 
pines by Pigafetta in 1521.** It was also early in 
the Indies, being named by the Chinese for “ Kan- 
t’o-li” (Palembang, Sumatra(?), 452-563 a. p.).?5 

The word for “milk” (puwan, Kr., susu, Ng.) 
is strong in spite of the fact that the Javanese, like 
all Orientals, until very recently, never used cow’s 
milk. The term applies to human milk, as well. 

A remarkable exception to this linguistic cor- 
relation is the strong term for “tobacco” and 
“smoking,” a custom which arose subsequent to 
the discovery of the New World. “Smoking” is 
eses, ngeses (Kr.), udud, ngudud (Ng.). These 
words are perhaps onomatopoetic, being imitations 
of sucking or drinking (cf. udud—undjuk). 

Coming now to plants, we find the generalized 
word for “a tree ” is neutral (wit, Kr., Ng.). The 
word for “ leaf,” however, is strong: dahon or ron 
(Kr.), godong (Ng.). The important Southeast 
Asiatic plant, the “bamboo,” is strong: deling 
(Kr.), pring (Ng.) ; as are “ grasses ” in general: 
rumput (Kr., M.), suket (Ng.). Kambeng-an 
(Kr.), alang-alang (Ng.) is a special grass used 
in covering roofs. 

The “ sugar-cane ” was observed by the Chinese 
travellers of the Tang dynasty and is one of the 
old Asiatic plants. It is called rosan (Kr.), tebu 
(Ng., M.). In Hindu times “molasses” (guda, 
Sk., gendis, Kr., gula, Ng., M.) was manufactured 
from the cane. In pre-Hindu days the plant prob- 
ably was chewed in the Polynesian manner. 

While the usual Indonesian name for the “ coco- 
nut,” niu, may be found in Kawi, in modern Java- 
nese it is called klata (Kr.), krambil (Ng.). The 
“banana” is pisang (Kr., M.), gedang Ng. The 
ancient Malayo-Polynesian plants, the “taro” and 
“vam,” are labeled in Malay fashion, kladi (Kr., 
Ng.) and wbi (Kr., Ng.) ; as is the modern Indian 
corn, djagung (Kr., Ng.). 

The ancient “ cucumber,” timun (Kr., Ng., M.), 
has a Malay name, while the terms for “ citrus 
fruits ” (djeram, Kr., djeruk, Ng.) and “ pepper ” 
(marijos, Kr., maritja, Ng.) are weak. 

There is no general native name for “ animal ” 


en Europeesche Beschaving op de Volken van den 
Indischen Archipel, London, 1883, pp. 9, 10. 

*4 Magellan, The First Voyage Round the World, trans- 
lated from The Accounts of Pigafetta, London, 1874, 
p-. 83. 

*5N. J. Krom in F. W. Stapel, loc. cit., p. 131. 
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other than the Arabic kéwan (Kr., Ng.). The only 
animal recorded by archaeology for Java is the 
“buffalo” (mahesa, Kr., Sk., kerbo, Ng.). We have 
a bronze image of the animal,”* so there is no doubt 
of its presence in Java circa 300 B.c. 

Older than the buffalo in Java, presumably are 
the Polynesian dog, pig, and chicken. These ani- 
mals go back to the Javanese Neolithic. The “ pig” 
is called babi (Kr., Ng., M.). In a Mohammedan 
country there could hardly be an honorific name 
for this animal. The “dog” is named segawon 
(Kr.), asu (Ng.); the “rooster,” sawung (Kr.), 
djago (Ng.); the “hen,” aiam (Kr., M.), pitik 
(Ng.). The dog was an honorable animal in pre- 
Hindu and Hindu times due to its being used for 
hunting. The male chicken is prized above the 
female, due to the Indonesian love for cock fighting. 
This form of sport, however, is found only among 
the Hinduized natives of the Indies. There is a 
neutral term for “egg,” endog (Kr., Ng.). 

While Heine-Geldern places cattle as far back as 
the late Neolithic,** there seems little reason why 
they should have appeared in Java before the 
Bronze Age. “Cattle,” lembu (Kr., M.), sapi 
(Ng.). “ Ducks,” kambangan (Kr.), bébék (Ng., 
M.), may be just as ancient. “ Birds,” peksi (Kr., 
Sk.), manuk (Ng.), as in Polynesia, no doubt 
played an important part in Bronze Age Javanese 
native diet. Whether or not “ eatable nests,” sesah 
(Kr.), susuh (Ng.), were traded to the Chinese at 
this period is unknown. 

The period at which goats and sheep were intro- 
duced into Java also is uncertain. Tang dynasty 
travellers mention goats, but the Chinese symbol 
for goats and sheep is the same.** The Javanese 
word for “goat” is menda (Kr.), wedus (Ng.). 
“ Sheep ” are called menda gibas (Kr.), wedus gibas 
(Ng.). It would seem that the goats had the 
priority. 

The elephant presents a peculiar problem in 
Java. I believe that it was introduced by the 
Hindus, since, unlike Sumatra,*® there are no pre- 
Hindu images of elephants in Java. Our first pic- 


2° Van der Hoop, loc, cit., p. 62. 

*7R, Heine-Geldern, The Archaeology and Art of 
Sumatra in E. M. Loeb and R. Heine-Geldern, Sumatra, 
Vienna, 1935, p. 329. Heine-Geldern connects cattle 
sacrifice with megaliths; but, megaliths extend further 
than cattle in the Pacific. 

*8 Information of P. Boodberg. 

*° Heine-Geldern, loc. cit., Picture 64. 
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tures of the elephant are on the Borobudur *° and 
similar monuments. The ordinary Javanese term 
for “ elephant ” is the usual Sanskrit neutral word, 
gajah (Kr., Ng.). My informant tells me that the 
Javanese, when speaking Krama, refer to the ele- 
phant as “ princess” (éstrt, Kr., Sk.). This usage 
would certainly appear a post-Hindu innovation. 
The Indonesian word for elephant, according to 
H. Kern, liman, is not used in Java.* The word 
for “ivory” (gading, Kr., Ng., M.) likewise is 
foreign. 

The horse presents a more difficult problem. In 
the Kawi it is refered to by its Malay term, kuda, 
which is of uncertain origin. In Javanese it is 
called kapal (Kr.), djaran (Ng.). On the Boro- 
budur horses are depicted drawing chariots.*? They 
probably were not ridden until late. The word for 
“bridle” is weak, kendangsul (Kr.), kendali (Ng.). 

Hunting in large part was directed against the 
“boar ” (tjeleng, Kr., Ng.), the “ deer ” (sangsama, 
Kr., mendjangan, Ng.), and the “rhinoceros ” 
(warak, Kr., Ng.). Whether or not the tiger was 
hunted is uncertain ; “ tiger,” matjan (Kr.), sima 
(Ng.). While the Neolithic Javanese had the bow 
and arrow, we have no arrow point specimens in 
the Bronze Age. In fact, this lack of the bow and 
arrow in Bronze Age Indonesia explains the com- 
parative lack of the bow and arrow in Western 
Indonesia, and its presence in modern Eastern 
Indonesia and the Mentawei Islands. The words 
for “bow” (gendwa, Kr., Ng.) and “ arrow” 
(panah, Kr., Ng., Sk.) are both neutral. The bow 
is depicted on the Borobudur.** Iron working was 
already known in Java in the Bronze Age, and the 
actual weapons (sendjata, Kr., M., bedil, Ng., M.) 
used were bronze or iron lances (wahos, Kr., tumbak, 
Ng.). 

2. Arts, crafts,and clothing. The Bronze Age did 
not develop in the Indies, but came in full-fledged 
from the Asiatic continent. Heine-Geldern first 
called the period the Déng-son Culture, and claimed 
it came from northeastern Indo-China and South 
China, circa 300 B. c.8* Krom states that the pre- 
Hindu Javanese “worked” bronze, copper, and 
iron, as well as gold. However, our knowledge of 


*° N. J. Krom, De Levensgeschiedenis van den Buddha 
op Barabudur, The Hague, 1926, Plate 44. 

** Van der Hoop, loc, cit., p. 89. 

* N. J. Krom, loc. cit., 1926, Plate 27. 

*N. J. Krom, loc, cit., 1926, Plate 49. 

** Heine-Geldern, loc. eit., p. 329. 


the Javanese Bronze Age has improved since the 
time of his writing. In spite of the fact that most 
of the world’s tin came from the Malay Peninsula 
and Banka and Billiton before the second World 
War, it should not be forgotten that the full use 
of these mines is modern, not ancient. Even in the 
Han dynasty of China the coins contained 75% 
copper and 25% lead. This same “ lead-bronze ” 
is found in the Bronze Age of India and the Archi- 
pelago.*®> The only metals found in the Javanese 
Bronze Age are lead-bronze and iron. Tin, gold, 
and silver are absent. The utensils present are 
daggers, pikes, decorative adzes, arm bands, kettle- 
drums, and ceremonial adzes. 

“Tron ” is called tos, atos (Kr.), west (Ng.), 
best (M.). It is not unlikely that the Javanese 
were able to smelt and work iron even before the 
beginning of the Bronze Age, since the distribution 
of iron smelting is widespread in Indonesia and 
Madagascar. 

The native name for copper is uncertain. The 
words tembaga (Kr., Ng.), tambaga (M.) seem 
related to the Sanskrit tamra. Brandes believes the 
Old Javanese word masingyasingyan is Indonesian 
for bronze.*® 

According to my informant, Maxwell ** is incor- 
rect in stating that the Javanese and Malay name 
for “tin” is timah (tivra, Sk.). Actually, there 
is no native name for tin in Javanese. “ Lead ” is 
called dimbel (Kr., Ng.). Tin then is called “ white 
lead,” dimbel petak (Kr.), dimbel putih (Ng.). 

Silver is scarce as a native product in Java, and 
from its name I would judge that the Javanese 
first saw it in the hands of early Chinese traders. 
It is called petak-an (“white material,” Kr.), 
selaka (Ng.). Gold probably was first brought in 
by the Hindus; mas, emas (Kr., Ng., Sk.). 

The Bronze Age houses, like the Neolithic houses, 
were wood and bamboo dwellings (grija, Kr., ?Sk., 
omah, Ng.) on piles. The roofs of the houses were 
fashioned from grass, and “string,” or “rope” 
(tangsul, Kr., tali, Ng., M.) was used for binding. 

The early Javanese wove rotan and some sort 
of hemp, but they had neither “ silk” (sutra, Kr., 
Ng., Sk.) nor “cotton” (kapas, Kr., Ng., Sk.), 
both of which came later from India. Native 
“clothing” (sindjang, Kr., djarit, Ng.) was 
fashioned from “ bark cloth ” or “tapa” (delant- 


%° Van der Hoop, loc. cit., p. 78. 
8° N. J. Krom, loc. cit., p. 48. 
87 Maxwell, loc, cit., p. 15. 
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jang, Kr., deluwang, Ng.). “Head covering” 
(deretar, Kr., udeng, Kr., iket, Ng.) is prominent 
for both sexes on the Borobudur, and probably is 
much more ancient. 

Raffles recorded that the Javanese of his time 
both filed and blackened their teeth.** The custom 
must be very ancient, since it is widespread in the 
Indies. Blackening the teeth is called “ watering 
the teeth” (manjoni watjo, Kr., manjoni untu, 
Ng.). At the present time “finger rings” are 
called sesupé (Kr.), ali-ali (Ng.), and “ combs,” 
serat (Kr.), djungkat (Ng.). In the Bronze Age 
we have bronze arm rings and glass beads. Like 
the Polynesians, the ancient natives no doubt were 
fond of “wreaths” (unjtjé, Kr., anggit, Ng.) 
composed of “ flowers ” (sekar, Kr., kembang, Ng.). 


3. Trade and currency. No form of currency can 
be said to exist in the Bronze Age. Unquestionably, 
the glass bead finds were decorations and not 
money.*® Yet, the natives of Java must have known 
that the Chinese had coins. Thus, the name for 
“money ” is jatra (Kr.), duwit (Ng.), wang (Ng.). 
The term duwit is modern and Dutch, while the 
word “wang” comes from the Cantonese ngang 
(money), and probably is very ancient.*° 

Trade between the Chinese and the Javanese no 
doubt was of the barter variety. The native rulers 
themselves did not receives taxes, but gifts “ freely 
given ” from their followers. Hence, the word for 
“ gift ” or “ present ”: paring (Kr.), suka (happy, 
glad, Kr., Sk.), awéh (Ng.). Commerce between 
commoners was carried on by barter in the cus- 
tomary Indonesian “markets”; peken (Kr.), 
pasar (Ng., Persian). The ideas of worth and price 
were of late development and are expressed by 
weak nouns: “worth,” ahos (Kr.), adji (Ng.) ; 
“price,” regi (Kr.), rega (Ng.). 

The Chinese traders apparently never remained 
long in the country in early times. The “ trader ” 
is called tijang grami (Kr.), wong dagang (Ng.). 
In Malay dagang means “a stranger,” dagangan, 
“merchandise.” The ships of the Chinese pre- 
sumably had to pay tariff, at least in kind, for 


°° T. Raffles, History of Java, London, 1830, p. 66. 

°°Glass beads are still found in abundance in the 
Mentawei Islands and elsewhere in primitive Indonesia, 
as far as New Guinea. In Indonesia they do not serve 
as money. 

“° The use of the Chinese word gong likewise is ancient 
in the Philippines and Indonesia. Both the word and 
object come from the Indonesian Bronze Age. 
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the privilege of obtaining the choice products of 
the Indies. “ Tariff” or “duty”: banggi (Kr.), 
béja (Ng.). 

There is no indication, either from archaeology 
or from Indonesian vocabulary, that the Javanese 
were sea-farers during the Bronze Age. It was not 
until the days of the Javanese-Hindu kingdoms 
that the Javanese really took to the sea. At the 
present time, like the Balinese, they prefer remain- 
ing on land. The name for “ ship ” itself is strong, 
bahita (Kr., Sk.), praw (Ng., M.). Yet, “the sea” 
is called by a Sanskrit name, saganten (Kr.), 
sagara (Ng., Sk.). Maxwell writes that “the few 
astronomical terms known to the Malays have been 
borrowed either from Sanskrit or Arabic.” ** The 
same statement holds true for Javanese. 


4. Government. It is commonly admitted that 
the Javanese had both their village government 
and also royal rule before the coming of the Hindus, 
Village government is found everywhere in Indo- 
nesia, and therefore probably dates back to the 
Javanese Neolithic. The “ kingship ” customs pre- 
sumably are Bronze Age. 

Since many of the royal titles are Indonesian, it 
is evident that the Javanese had kings before the 
arrival of the Hindus. Thus, ingkang Sinuhun 
(Kr.), “ His Majesty,” or “he who receives peti- 
tions.” Likewise, there is the word for “ dispatch,” 
utus (Kr.), konkon (Ng.). Whence, the term for 
“ envoy,” “ ambassador,” or “ minister ” is utus-an 
(Kr.), konkon-an (Ng.). 

Like the ancient Egyptians, the Bronze Age 
Javanese avoided a direct title for their ruler. In 
Java this no doubt was due to the rigors of the 
Krama Inggil. Therefore, such a term as bupatos 
(Kr.), bupati (Ng.) is as much Sanskrit as are 
the modern terms for “ city ”: negart (Kr.), negara 
(Ng.), or, kita (Kr.), kuta (Ng.). 

The original Javanese monarchs, however, were 
not the absolute despots of later Hindu and Moham- 
medan times ; but rather, the followers of a monarch 
were on a footing almost approaching equality with 
their sovereign. Thus, the many terms for the 
followers in which they were called “comrades” 
as well as “servants”: rentjang (Kr.), kawula 
(Kr.), batur (Ng.), rewang (Ng.), kantja (Ng.). 

The South Chinese origin of Javanese kingship 
may be surmised from the custom of carrying dif- 
ferent colored (probably originally tapa) parasols 


** Maxwell, loc. cit., p. 17. 
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by the kings and their followers. This convention 
is South Chinese, and Southeastern Asiatic, but 
it is not Hindu. These “parasols” are called 
songsong (Kr.), padjeng (Ng.). In Cantonese 
song is the name of such official parasols. 

As I have endeavoured to show, there is much 
reason for ascribing kingship to the Bronze Age 
of Java. There also is some philological evidence 
which induces me to believe that a certain form of 
divine chieftaincy, the remains of which we still 
have in Nias (West Coast of Sumatra),*? may 
have existed in Java during its Polynesian mega- 
lithic making period. 

We have already seen that the weak term lenggah 
(Kr.), lungguh (Ng.) means “to sit in a chair,” 
and is, of course, a modern expression. There is, 
however, a strong set of words for “ being seated ” 
in the native fashion. These are djeneng (Kr.), 
lungguh (Ng.). The antiquity of these expressions 
is vouched for by the completeness of their mean- 
ing. They formerly did not indicate “to be seated 
in a chair,” but “ name,” “ seating place,” “ rank,” 
or “rule.” Now, even today, in the Royal Lands a 
ruler has a name and is seated according to his 
rank. Moreover, the name is important for every 
Javanese, and is changed according to his marital 
status and his advancement in life. So therefore, 
the Javanese “name” corresponds to our word 
“title.” “ Name,” moreover, besides the transla- 
tions already given, may be rendered as nama (Kr., 
Sk.), wasta (Kr.),aran (Ng.), or pa-sebut-an (Kr., 
Ng.). In the case of the last expression the word- 
base sebut means “cry” or “noise,” so the word 
pa-sebut-an is “the place from which one calls 
out one’s name,” at, of course, the appropriate 
occasion. The word pa-njeneng-an (Kr.) has the 
same meaning and significance. But the Ngoko 
word pa-lungguh-an has deteriorated in significance 
to “a place where one sits,” or “ seat,” “ bench,” 
or “ chair.” 

Since calling out one’s name or title at state 
occasions is obviously neither Hindu nor Chinese, 
it may be of Polynesian origin. In that case it 
could have been connected with some sacred bever- 
age drinking and its attendant ceremonial. 

We have seen that Krama Inggil and the Chief’s 





“Nias is still engaged in megalithic building. The 
chiefs are of divine origin, and are supposed to be 
descended from the gods. The culture as a whole is per- 
haps the closest to Polynesian of any in the Indies. See 
E. M. Loeb, Sumatra, loc. cit., pp. 129-157. 


Language of Polynesia are identic in form and 
function. In the diagram of Burrows ** there is a 
correlation between the kava ceremony and the 
Chief’s Language. Both are found on Uvea, Tonga, 
and Samoa. In Futuna only the kava ceremony is 
indicated, while in Niue only the Chief’s Language. 
However, I myself saw in Niue the circle of sacred 
stones on which the chiefs sat, and also I recorded 
the kava ceremony for Niue.** In this kava cere- 
mony, as elsewhere in Polynesia, each chief, when 
he is handed his cup of kava, also has his name 
and title announced. 

5. Religion. A good summary of Javanese re- 
ligion has recently been published by the East Indies 
Institute of America.*® A very few of the terms 
there given are of interest in connection with our 
study of Krama and Ngoko. Most of the religious 
generalizations are of Sanskrit or Arabic origin, 
and either are neutral or weak words. The word 
for “ religion ” itself, for example, is weak: agamt 
(Kr.), agama (Ng., M.), Sanskrit dgama (sacred 
science). “ Idol ” likewise is expressed by a neutral 
Old Javanese term, reka (Kr., Ng., O.J., Sk.). 
The word for “ taboo,” however, is strong: awisan 
(Kr.), larangan (Ng.). While the term for the 
native “ medicine-man,” dukun, is neutral, “ medi- 
cine,” on the other hand, is strong: djampi (Kr.), 
tamba (Ng.). One of the most interesting strong 
terms is that for “heart,” “soul,” or “ spirit ”: 
galih (Kr. Inggil), maneh (Kr.), manah (Ng.), 
manas (Sk.), “mind.” In this case the Krama 
and Ngoko might perhaps be considered identic, 
leaving galih (Kr.), maneh or manah (Ng.). This 
manah, at any rate, should be a very ancient word, 
for in the form of “mana” (supernatural power) 
it comprises the essence of the religions both of 
Melanesia and Polynesia. 


We have now surveyed Krom’s pre-Hindu objects, 
and also some cultural elements from the Bronze 
Age and from Polynesian sub-culture. From this 
survey it has been shown that strong words are 
used only when there is reference to cultural ele- 
ments of great antiquity. The horse is a possible 
exception, and tobacco a certain one. However, 
this correlation does not work both ways. Elements 


«* Burrows, loc, cit., Diagram 15. 

44 E. M. Loeb, History and Traditions of Niue, Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 32, Honolulu, 1926, pp. 
27, 28. 

‘© R, Supatmo, ed. Claire Holt, Animistic Beliefs and 
Religious Practices of the Javanese, New York, 1944. 
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which are very ancient, such as “the sun” 
(srengéngé) and “moon” (rembulan), objects 
connected with the sea, and ancient plants such as 
“taro” and “ yam” are neutral words. Likewise, 
certain prepositions and colors are weak or neutral. 
From the large number of Malay words in our list, 
it is evident that Malay is gradually superseding 
Javanese as a spoken language. This is making the 
language more neutral, and a reconstruction of this 
kind more difficult. 


Conctusion.—In this paper I have tried to 
clarify the use of Krama and Ngoko in the modern 
Javanese language by eliminating three common 
misconceptions: (1) that Krama and Ngoko are 
two different languages; (2) that Krama consists 
mainly of Sanskrit words and that Ngoko is the 
native dialect ; (3) that the Javanese language only 
has a High and a Low. 

We have seen that Krama and Ngoko no longer 
are two different languages; although, they may 
have been separate Indonesian dialects in pre-Hindu 
days. One-eighth of the modern Javanese consists 
of strong terms in which the Krama and Ngoko 
have different word-bases. 

It has been shown that out of about six thousand 
terms, in only nine cases was a Sanskrit word used 
in the Krama where an Indonesian word was found 
in the corresponding Ngoko. These terms were the 
Javanese for “ woman,” “ ten,” “son ” or “ daugh- 
ter,” “gift,” “bird,” “name,” “water,” “ship,” 
and “buffalo.” In the entire language there are 
said to be only forty such cases. 

A brief description has been given not only of 
Krama and Ngoko, but of three other modern Java- 
nese dialects as well: the Middle Language, the 
Court Language, and the High Krama or Chief’s 
Language. 

As a result of the present investigation the author 
hopes that two avenues of future research will be 
facilitated: (1) The historical reconstruction of 
Oriental languages, and (2) The psychological inter- 
pretation of Oriental languages. 


Logg: Javanese Word Formation, High and Low 


1. The historical reconstruction of Oriental lan- 
guages. It has been shown in this paper that class 
languages are to be found in the periphery of 
ancient China. Tibet, Japan and Korea all have 
these distinctions. The Chief’s language extends 
from Java to Madagascar on the one hand, and to 
Tonga and Samoa on the other. A further investi- 
gation of these bordering languages, and an inten- 
sive investigation of ancient China itself, might 
explain the origin and path of this diffusion. Pos- 
sibly there was a sex differentiation, and not a class 
differentiation, in ancient China. The antiquity of 
the Yin and the Yang gives some support to this 
theory. Finally if, as I have been told,** the modern 
Javanese weak endings may be located in ancient 
Chinese, then much of Oriental culture history will 
be elucidated. 


2. The psychological interpretation of Oriental 
languages. The late Prof. E. Sapir spent a great 
part of his life in studying the connections between 
culture, psychology, and language.*” In this paper 
I have dealt at some length with the problem of the 
correlation between Javanese pre-Hindu culture 
and the use of strong, or archaic Javanese terms. 
We have seen that with the exception of a strong 
term for smoking tobacco, no strong term is used 
in Javanese for any concept or object which is of 
recent origin. The personal pronouns, the basic 
numerals, essential relationships terms, and most 
objects and concepts of proven antiquity are de- 
scribed by strong terms. This method may be 
developed further by psychologists, and the basic 
words of Javanese and other languages may be 
combed apart from the non-essential. These basic 
words, in turn, will give clue to what really is 
primitive and what is advanced in modern thought 
and modern culture. 


*° By Prof. P. Boodberg. 

‘7 L. Spier, A. Hallowell, S. Newman, editors, Language, 
Culture, and Personality, Essays in Memory of E. Sapir, 
Menasha, 1941. 
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IN AN EXTENSIVE article which appeared seven 
years ago * in one of the most authoritative oriental 
journals of our time Dr. Karl Jahn studied the 
style of Arabic private letters in the early Islamic 
age as it can be evinced from the papyri.? As a 
conclusion of his research he published seventeen 
letters on papyrus, ranging from the end of the 
first to the third century from the Hijra and all 
belonging, with the exception of Nos. 1, 2 and 11 
which are from the Schott-Reinhardt Collection 
in Heidelberg, to the famous Archduke Rainer Col- 
lection in Vienna, which Karabacek and Grohmann 
have extensively studied with such brilliant results. 

Arabic private letters on papyrus, a substantial 
number of which has already been published,® al- 
though to a far lesser extent than Greek documents 
of the same kind, are invaluable for a better under- 
standing of an almost unexplored side of the Arabian 
society during the early Middle Ages. They afford 
us a direct and unsophisticated picture of every day 
life, and contain precious information about the 
economic, social, and even intellectual conditions 
of Egypt, which did not differ substantially from 
those of the rest of the wide Moslem world.* Their 
language, which is often free from the constriction 
of standardized Arabic and presents some features 
of the so called “ colloquial ” Arabic still in use at 


If, in the title of this note, I called it “recent,” the 
implication is that since the outbreak of the war little 
or nothing has become known in this country about the 
progress of Oriental studies in Europe. I am not aware 
that the publication to which the following remarks refer 
has been reviewed by anybody. 

*® Karl Jahn, “ Vom friihislamischen Briefwesen. Studien 
zur islamischen Epistolographie der ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderte der Higra auf Grund der arabischen Papyri,” 
Archiv Orientdlnt, IX (1937), 153-200, Plates XVIII- 
XXIII. As is stated at the beginning of the article, its 
printing costs were covered by a grant from the Masaryk- 
Fund of the Czechoslovakian Narodni Rada Badatelskdé 
in Prague. 

*On p. 153-55, Jahn gives a complete bibliography of 
ee — letters on papyrus published previous to his 
article. 

“A comparative study of the data included in the 
papyrus letters and scattered through Arabic literature 
would be a promising although long and laborious 
endeavor. 
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the present day, is only slightly less interesting 
than their contents. 

The following remarks refer exclusively to the 
edition and translation of the texts in Jahn’s article. 
To be sure, his systematical survey of the subject, 
useful as it undoubtedly is, is not free from major 
and minor flaws, the most conspicuous of which is 
to give too much or too little,® a shortcoming which 
is occasionally found in the first essays of young 
scholars, as I assume Jahn is. However, in the 
author’s intention as well as in the reader’s expec- 


5 On p. 157-8, e.g., the minute description of the way 
in which the papyrus sheets were written upon cannot 
be considered as an original contribution, since it is 
taken entirely from Grohmann’s Allgemeine Hinfiihrung 
in die arabischen Papyri, a work which everybody who 
is interested in that subject has at hand. The long dis- 
cussion about the origin of the Basmala (p. 158-61) is 
out of place, since the employment of that formula as 
a letter heading is secondary. (Incidentally, is Jahn sure 
of the correctness of his statement, p. 159, that “ to begin 
letters and documents with God’s invocation was common 
in the whole Near East a long time before the appear- 
ance of the Prophet” ?) One fails to see the reason for 
explaining again (p. 160) the correct meaning of the 
terms ar-rahmdn and ar-rahim, which has long been 
known. The references to the style of modern Arabic 
letters (p. 162-64) is irrelevant, since the time gap 
between them and the early papyri is a wide one. The 
idea, to which Jahn returns frequently, that certain 
epistolary features were first introduced by Mohammed, 
as the Islamic tradition maintains, should not be accepted 
without caution, since we know practically nothing about 
the cultural standard of Mecca before the rise of Islam, 
and the little we know is rather in favor of the assump- 
tion that culture was more advanced than was thought 
by Mohammed’s biographers. (Incidentally, why does 
Jahn quote only Welihausen’s edition and translation of 
the collection of Mohammed’s letters by Ibn Sa‘d, while 
he omits mentioning Ibn Sa‘d’s final edition and the 
studies by Sperber and Hamidullah?) Jahn is rather 
naive (as he also is in some other of his statements) in 
maintaining that the similarity between the formulas in 
Mohammed’s alleged correspondence and those used in 
the oldest papyri is an evidence in favor of the authen- 
ticity or at least of the old age of the former. Obviously, 
the first thought of a forger would be to give his fake 
documents a flavor of antiquity by using an archaic style. 
Finally, I would call attention to the fact that a study 
of the numerous letters, both official and private, which 
are reproduced in historical and literary works might 
have yielded some valuable results. 
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tation, the essential part of the article consists of 
the reading, translation and interpretation of the 
unpublished documents. With the utmost regret 
we must acknowledge that Jahn was not equal to 
his task. Among the seventeen letters which he 
submitted to Arabic scholars and students of 
Mediaeval Egypt there is scarcely one which is free 
from misreadings and misinterpretations, often of 
the grossest kind.® Painful as the task of signaliz- 
ing the mistakes of a fellow-student undoubtedly is, 
I held it as unavoidable, especially for the sake of 
a certain class of readers who may be interested in 
the economic, juridical, social, and cultural aspects 
of the papyrus documents without being specialized 
in the rather restricted field of Arabic papyrology, 
or even without knowing Arabic at all. Such readers 
may be bewildered and misled in being told, e. g., 
that the shepherd or foreman of a landowner was 
allowed to donate a donkey to a monastery without 
his master’s assent (No. 8) ; that another foreman 
refused to shelter his master’s sheep because he had 
received a letter from him concerning the clover 
crop (No. 17), and the same notified his master 
that he had no objection to one of the latter's slaves 
running away, provided he would previously settle 


* We should point out, in all fairness, that several of 
the errors which we shall be obliged to correct in the 
following pages go back to Karabacek, and are found in 
the summaries and translations given by him in his 
Fiihrer durch die Ausstellung [of the Archduke Rainer 
papyri] (1894), where thirteen of the seventeen letters 
published by Jahn are listed. However, Jahn was cer- 
tainly expected to improve Karabacek’s work and not 
to follow it blindly. (In reproducing literally the ex- 
pressions used by his predecessor Jahn has not refrained 
from using certain terms and phrases which, appropriate 
as they were in the language of imperial Austria at the 
end of the 19th century, sound rather queer nowadays. ) 
Karabacek was undoubtedly a first rate scholar, and 
deserves unlimited admiration for his pioneer work in 
Arabic papyrology; however, without lack of respect to 
his memory, it must be admitted that he often failed to 
grasp the correct meaning of some of the thousands of 
documents which he eagerly studied. Grohmann himself, 
whose philological insight is far deeper than Karabacek’s, 
was misled by his great forerunner in assuming that the 
writer of a letter asked his correspondent to send him 
a shipment of “ potsherds,” Suqif (why should they be 
sent? they were to be found everywhere; furthermore, the 
demonstrative ddlika requires after it a noun in the 
masculine singular) instead of a “medical powder,” 
safif (Archiv Orientdlni, VII [1935], 439 No. 1,, ef. 
Karabacek, Fiihrer No. 743). Incidentally, in the same 
letter, line 4, f‘lé cannot mean “denn ich bin krank ” 
(one would expect fa‘uliltu or fa‘ullitu) but is plainly 
fa‘alta, “ you may do so.” 
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his accounts with him; and mentioned the water- 
wheels in his master’s estate in the same breath as 
the horses, donkeys, camels, and mules of the same 
estate. What may those candid readers think of 
such strange transactions as those stated in No. 10 
(the announcement of a legacy and the promise of 
another one from a third person who is supposed 
not to be informed about it), No. 14 (a worker is 
expected to do a certain work in the fields with no 
compensation whatsoever), and No. 16 (fear is ex- 
pressed, that the failure of a debtor to pay his due 
may prevent an abundant rain from falling in a 
certain district) ? Economists should be cautioned 
against the assumption that certain articles as 
women’s shirts (No. 5) and beds (No. 12) are 
actually mentioned in the documents, and students 
of religion against certain unheard of formulas, 
e. g., the wish, allegedly expressed by a writer, to 
become a victim for his addressee’s grave (No. 6), 
the expectation that God will not change some- 
body’s mind (No. 10), and the utterance, with 
reference to a simple mortal, of a eulogy which is 
strictly reserved to the Prophet (No. 15). 
Obviously, for some unspecified reason, Jahn 
wrote his article, sent it to the press and read the 
proofs without taking the necessary leisure. The 
number of misprints, words omitted, and sentences 
awkwardly constructed * is enormous, both in Ger- 
man and Arabic,* and sometimes one remains in 
doubt whether they originated with the press or 
with the author’s manuscript (¢.g., the word for 
“prophylactic signs” [more properly: “ magic 
squares ”], wafq, plural awfaq, is constantly spelled 
waqf, awqaf on p. 172). References are often in- 
complete and inaccurate. The signs () and [ ], 
whose employment has long been standardized in 
editing papyri, are used at random. Finally, the 
facsimiles of Nos. 2 and 14, to which the reader is 
referred in the text, do not appear on the plates, 


7 The following are only a few samples: p. 161, from 
the bottom (text), one misses the reference after “no.”; 
163,, “ Adressatennamen ” should be “ Adressanten- ” (the 
meaning is changed thoroughly); 170, “waren” is 
omitted; 176, from the bottom (notes) “ Mim ” should be 
“Nin”; p. 192 note, line 2, “vor” is omitted at the 
beginning of the line; p. 199 (translation of No. 1722-2) 
no meaning whatsoever can be evinced from Jahn’s words 
(one would expect “gesetzt” instead of “holen 2u 
lassen ”), independently of the incorrect rendering of the 
Arabic text, which will be discussed below. 

® The latter are especially numerous on p. 169, where 
a list of standard expressions of the epistolary style is 
given, but very few pages are entirely free from them. 
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while we find there the facsimiles of two other 
letters (Nos. 3 and 17), which had not been 
announced.® 

These are, after all, minor shortcomings, al- 
though they are likely to give the reader an un- 
favorable impression of Jahn’s accuracy. When, 
however, his edition and translation of the texts 
are checked upon, one is actually amazed by the 
lightmindedness (to put it mildly) with which he 
approached his subject. Two elementary methodo- 
logical criteria seem to have remained unknown to 
him: first, that a newly discovered text, whatsoever 
its origin and character may be, must make rea- 
sonable sense, and, secondly, that its language is 
not expected to differ from the standard grammar 
and style of the linguistic area to which it belongs. 
To be sure, the contents of private letters are some- 
times cryptic, since they often mention details which 
were familiar to the writers and addressees, while 
they remain unknown to us. However, when the 
things which they seem to say are absurd or mean- 
ingless, our first reaction ought to be to doubt the 
correctness of our interpretation rather than the 
soundness of their minds. As far as language is 
concerned, it is true that some of the rules of 
literary Arabic are not always observed in the papyri 
but the “ colloquialisms ” which they present are 
consistent, they do not widely differ from those 
which we meet in Christian and Jewish literary 
texts of the same age, and, finally, they never con- 
tradict certain basic features of the Arabic language. 
Furthermore, as Jahn correctly stated (p. 165) al- 
though he failed to remain faithful to his state- 
ment, the language of several letters on papyrus, 
including some of those published by him (¢. g., 
Nos. 9, 10 and 16), meets the requirements of the 
most supercilious grammarian.*® 

A complete review of the misreadings and mis- 
interpretations in Jahn’s article would mean as 
much as a full re-editing and re-translating," and, 


°A complete list of all errors due to lack of accuracy 
would be too long to be published here. 

* Jahn seems not to be quite at home in linguistics. 
I wonder whether his explanation of the spelling of 
rahmat with a final td’ instead of ta’ marbita (p. 174- 
75) is likely to be accepted by any student of Arabic. 

**Nos. 2 and 11 are the only documents entirely 
exempt from errors. In the former, however, which had 
already been published by Becker in 1906, Jahn’s reading 
Majin is far from being ascertained (I failed to find such 
a name), and Jahn was unfair to Becker in blaming 
him for a different reading which he gave as doubtful. 
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furthermore, would require a fresh examination of 
the originals, since only seven letters out of seven- 
teen have been given in facsimile by Jahn and a 
comparison with the printed text reveals an un- 
usually high amount of false readings. Before 
offering a selection from a wider number of critical 
remarks, I want to warn my readers against the 
impression that my severe criticism of Jahn’s 
achievement may have arisen from any personal 
animosity. The tragedy of war and persecution has 
hit Czechoslovakia, as well as the rest of Europe, 
in such a devastating way that it is impossible to 
know or to foresee whether, when it will be over, a 
scholar who was active there in the year 1937 will 
be in a position to read what was written in America 
in 1944. Should my criticism reach Dr. Jahn at a 
time when the common striving for historical truth 
will again link together the Old and the New World, 
I most sincerely hope that he may consider it 
friendly advice to improve his approach to Arabic 
papyrology, one of the most interesting and promis- 
ing sections in the field of Arabic studies. Perhaps 
other young students, too, will gladly accept a 
warning from an older fellow-student against the 
temptation to embark upon a difficult enterprise 
without the equipment of a serious preliminary 
training. 


No. 1.—This old and distinctly written document 
offers little or no difficulty. However, Jahn’s read- 
ing and translation of line 7 are impossible. In- 
stead of wadalika mimma yarfini rafaga lah bika,}? 
“und dies beruhigt mich, Gott mége giitig gegen 
Dich sein,” we ought to read mimmdé tarfuq bi, 
“and this is something kind you will do to me— 
may God be kind to you.” hirs (line 10) should 
be hirst (perhaps it is only a misprint). Line 11 
fa’stawsi bihi, “so betraue ihn denn”: “ be help- 
ful to him” (cf. No. 10). Lines 12-13, fa’inna 
baga(’a)ka mimmda tuhibb wanadi ila *llah bihi, 
“Deine Lebensdauer sei nach Deinem Wunsche, 
und wir beten Gott darum.” A wish is never intro- 
duced by inna. Read nuhibb, and translate: “ Your 
preservation is something which we like and for 
which we pray God.” 

Nos. 3 and 4 are obviously two parts of a single 
letter (they are written on both sides of the same 


The latter document is a short fragment with nothing 
else than trivial greetings and might have been omitted 
without harm. 

12 Due to war conditions, no Arabic type could be used 
throughout this article. 
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sheet). Lines 4-6 of No. 4 are identical to lines 1-3 
of No. 3, and although 4,-, is from a different hand 
(if Jahn is correct in his statement) it is hard to 
believe that it belongs to another text. It refers 
to a definite topic, although the name of the person 
involved is not mentioned (the upper part of the 
papyrus is damaged), while the rest, besides mere 
greetings, contains only a date (127 a.H = 745 
A.D.), a feature which never appears in private 
letters (see Jahn, p. 164). In my opinion, this is 
an incomplete first draft of an official letter, or else 
an unsuccessful attempt to have such copied. As 
Jahn states on p. 178, the writer, Yahya ibn Hilal, 
appears in some Greek papyri as a pagarch of 
Arsinoe. His letter apparently was an official recom- 
mendation for some taxpayer, and was addressed 
to Maymiin ibn Maysara, probably another official 
of the Arab administration. At any rate in 4. some- 
thing has been omitted by negligence after sahib, 
which obviously cannot mean “ the supervisor,” as 
Jahn thinks. It is not impossible that that omission 
was the reason why the letter was left unfinished. 
3; is translated: “waihrend wir jenem gleichen, 
der wiinscht, [dass euch demgemiiss] Wohlbefinden 
und Gesundheit erreiche.” Jahn understood ka’lladi 
as masculine, but obviously it is neuter, and the 
meaning is: “ we are in the same state (of welfare) 
in which you would like to be” (read tuhtbb in- 
stead of yuhibb). The same remark applies to 
No. 54. 

In No. 5 the address mentions Umm ‘Omar as 
the writer and ‘Omar ibn RaSid as the addressee, 
whereas in the letter itself the writers are two, 
Umm ‘Omar and Abi Isma‘il, and the addressee’s 
name is slightly different, namely Ahmad ibn 
RaSida. Jahn thinks that the address does not refer 
to the letter but this is very unlikely. I would 
rather assume that ‘Omar ibn Rasid and Ahmad 
ibn Rasida are the same: ‘Omar and Ahmad, when 
carelessly written, look almost alike, and the final 
ha@ (or ta’ marbita) may either have been omitted 
or have been overlooked by Jahn. The addition of 
Abii Isma‘il may be explained by the fact that he 
was holding the pen, while Umm ‘Omar (probably 
his wife, and also, if we may indulge in some fancy, 
the addressee’s mother) was the actual sender of 
the letter. As a matter of fact, the first person 
singular is used throughout the letter. On line 6 the 
lacuna can easily be filled by [fa’tnni uhbirukum], 
“T inform you.” The receipt of a “ woman’s shirt ” 
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(ad-dirh is a misprint for ad-dir*) sounds queer," 
I wonder whether we should not read ad-daraihim 
(with scriptio defectiva), “the dirhems.” Line 7 
daka *3-Say’ is not “ diese Sache ” but “ that thing,” 
obviously something well known to both the writer 
and the addressee, and far more important to the 
former than the money brought in by the man Wa- 
sima.‘* The translation of line 8: wa-ammda ma 
gaddamahu wala wallahi ma ’ntazartu ila Wasama, 
“ Was das aber anbetrifft, was er geboten hat, so bei 
Gott, ich erwarte nur Wasama ” is contrary both to 
grammar and common sense: Wasama had actually 
come. The meaning is plain: “ What he brought 
was not what I expected, except Wasima” (who 
was expected to come, and came). Line 11, “ Und 
ich werde Euch eine Rechnung [hisba, misprinted 
hibsa] mit Hafs schicken.” However, not only the 
verb awfa does not mean “ to send ” nor does hisba 
mean “ account,” but Hafs, who is mentioned again 
in the last line as a member of the addressee’s 
family to whom greetings are sent, obviously could 
not be with the sender when the letter was written. 
I think that we must read: wa’awfakum husnahu 
billafs (the subject is God, as in what precedes), 
“may He grant you His bounty through Hafs” 
(who probably was the youngest child in the 
addressee’s family). 

No. 6 presents no difficulty whatsoever.** How- 
ever on line 4 “(Gott) mache mich zu Deinem 
Opfer fiir Dein Grabmal ” (limazdrika) is a blun- 
der which Jahn should not have taken over from 
Karabacek. Mazar, as everybody knows, does not 
mean “gravestone” but is strictly confined to 
designating a saint’s tomb which has become the 
goal of a pious visit (ziyéra). I wonder whether 
we should not read limar@’irika, “ may I be a ran- 
som for your bitterness,” 1. e., sorrows. However, 
the interpretation remains doubtful. As a matter 
of fact, one misses a word before the imperfect 
atawagqqa‘ in the following line; and if we were 
allowed to disregard entirely Karabacek’s and 
Jahn’s reading, one would like to read innit kuntu, 
“T was... expecting your prompt arrival.” 

In No. %, a brief note, the mutilated strokes on 
line 3 are undoubtedly to be restored as fa’inni 


18 This reading, as many others (see above, note 6), 
goes back to Karabacek, who entirely misunderstood the 
meaning of the above document. 

14 Or should we rather vocalize Wusima (for Usima) ? 

18 Tt had been entirely translated by Karabacek, and 
Jahn’s translation presents no essential changes. 
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[ahba]rtuka, “I inform you.” The reading fa’ana 
pillah rabbika on line 6 is suspicious; however, I 
am unable to suggest a better one. 

No. 8, which is also given in facsimile,’® bears 
the vague title “ Vom Alltagsleben.” In fact, it is 
a report of the shepherd or the foreman of a land- 
owner about the latter’s flock of sheep and donkey. 
Lines 3-4 wakuntu kallamtu Hudayy an astariyahu, 
“(und ich habe) . . . bereits mit Hudai gesprochen, 
dass ich ihn [t.e., the ram] kaufe.” In the pre- 
ceding line the writer said that he had already sent 
the ram to his master: how could he think of 
having it bought afterwards? In the facsimile we 
read distinctly talabta and jady. Therefore a cor- 
rect translation is: “ You have asked that I buy a 
kid.” The following sentence, lines 4-6, sounds 
cryptic in Jahn’s translation: “Schliesslich hat 
Dir Samawil den Auftrag gegeben, Hudai und 
Gabala zu bringen, damit sie ihn (den Widder) an 
Dich senden.” A queer world, indeed, where an 
employee thinks it necessary to inform his employer 
that somebody has given him (the employer) an 
order, and where the employer is commanded to 
bring two men, in order that they send him a ram, 
which had been sent him before through a different 
channel.*? Everything becomes plain if we vocalize 
dmur instead of amara, and read jady instead of 
Hudai, as on line 4, and jubna instead of Gabala 
(quite distinct on the facsimile): “. . . so that I 
will order Samawil for you that they (undoubtedly 
the shepherds of whom Samawil was the head) may 
send you a kid and some cheese.” Suspicion is also 
aroused by the translation of lines 6-9, which refer 
to a donkey, “ welcher sich im Kloster befindet. 
Ich hatte inn zum Geschenk gemacht. ... So bitte 
Gott, dass er (ihn) von Dir annehme und Nach- 
sicht [“ Nachtricht ” is obviously a misprint] gegen 
Dich iibe.” The edifying story of the donkey offered 
to the monks as a pious gift, for which its master 
(whom the donor strangely forgot to inform pre- 
viously) has to pray God that He may accept it, 
is certainly moving but unfortunately not con- 
firmed by a correct reading of the text.1* On line 


*° The address on the reverse has not been reproduced. 
I doubt the writer’s name Abi Sahl. Could it be Abi 
Sahl? 

** Furthermore, since bihd at the end of line 5 has a 
feminine suffix, how could it refer to the ram? Jahn (see 
critical apparatus) is obliged to suppose that this is a 
scribal error for bihi. 

**T wonder whether munastira (dots and vowels un- 
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? we ought to read utituhu, a passive of the first 
form, not dtaytuhu, an active of the fourth, as 
Jahn must have thought it was, and the meaning 
is: “I received it.” On line 9 nothing more is 
said about the donkey, and the sentence consists 
of mere greetings: “ We pray God (read fanas’al 
instead of fasal) that He may accept your prayers 
and grant you forgiveness” (the fifth form is 
quite correct, and the text needs not to be changed, 
as Jahn suggests). 

The addressee of Nos. 9 and 10 is one and the 
same person, Abii Yazid. I would not be surprised 
if the writer of No. 10 were the same Abi Yusuf 
who wrote No. 9. Both letters, according to Kara- 
bacek, are peculiar in their script (only the fac- 
simile of No. 9 is given by Jahn) and the style of 
both has undoubtedly the same flavor. It is highly 
sophisticated, and No. 9 is a little masterpiece in 
the art of borrowing money. Jahn made several mis- 
takes in his interpretation of the former piece, and 
entirely misunderstood the latter.’® Line 3, laysa li 
al-yawm ah abi mahabbatiht gayraka, “. . . dass 
ich heute keinen Bruder habe, dem ich meine Liebe 
erweisen kénnte ausser Dir.” The Arabic of this 
sentence is incorrect, and its meaning is flabber- 
gasting. If we adopt the reading atig bimahabbatiht 
(in the latter word the facsimile shows distinctly a 
stroke before the m) we obtain a quite sensible 
statement : “ I have no brother today in whose affec- 
tion I may trust, except you.” Line 4, “ Gott 
verhainge Verderbnis iiber meine Familie, wenn sie 
sich nicht unterwiirfig zeigt in Deiner Gegenwart.” 
Did the Arabs of the eighth century 4. D. actually 
write such things? Translate: “God! God! (read 
fallaha instead of fa’atlaha) what kind of family 
is mine, who refuse to pay for my debts (see Dozy, 
II, 816 for this meaning of wada‘a). But you are 
present.” Line 5, innit laysa li dahl hatta yahi{ ?] 
Allah fi ma ‘alayya lindas, “. . . dass ich nun iiber 
keinen Einkommen verfiige, bis dass Gott fiir mich 
bereitsstellt, was ich den Leuten schulde.” Although 
dahl means “ income,” I wonder whether the con- 
struction assumed by Jahn is ever used. yahi must 
have been understood by Jahn as if it were yuhayy’, 
which is hardly correct. Finally, by apparently as- 
suming that linds contains the article (1. e., l’n-nas) 
Jahn makes Abii Yisuf a debtor of everybody, 


certain) actually is povarrnpiwov. We would expect it to 
have the article. Perhaps it is a place name. 

1° We must admit that Karabacek’s interpretation was 
still worse. 
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which certainly is too much, even for an unreform- 
able borrower as he was. In my opinion the correct 
reading is innit laysa yurja hatta yahib Allah li tlh, 
“. .. there is no hope for me, unless God gives me *° 
what I owe to certain persons.” Lines 6-7, 1a 
tastahdir nafsaka fi hada ’sty[sic], “ wiinsch Dich 
nicht gegenwirtig in diesem meinem [sic] Jammer.” 
Even if this sentence would make a possible sense, 
one would be bewildered by the word ’sty (did Jahn 
understand it as though it were spelled asdya?). 
However, the sin is topped by a line of three dots 
(a feature which is also found in No. 10,4, according 
to Jahn’s critical apparatus, on a letter which, as 
will be seen, is a ¢d’: another evidence that Nos. 9 
and 10 are from the same hand), and undoubtedly 
is a Sin. The word in discussion is therefore as-say’ 
in phonetic spelling, t. e., with the omission of the 
assimilated lam of the article. The translation 
should be: “Do not show yourself stingy (read 
tastahsir) in this thing.” 

In the second line of No. 10 (the first contains 
but the Basmala) there is a hole, and the reading 
of what follows to the end of the fifth line is any- 
thing but clear. Had we a facsimile, we might hope 
to make out a tolerable meaning. However, what 
Jahn thought he could read and understand is ob- 
viously impossible: Uhbiruka yaba Yazid min 
habar Yahiida hatanika annahu wah[ = |min ma 
bayni * wabaynika min yawm suhbati tla yawm 
firqati s@im mutatahid lidallatiht [sic] ragib * fi 
*t-tugai ba‘.s [sic] ilayhi asarr [walahl asarr 
wa'llahi ma& yahib ahsabuhu® ‘ala dalika wala budda 
laka fa’l-hamd lillahalladi lam yuhlif zannaka, “Ich 
benachrichtige Dich, o Abii Yazid, betreffs Deines 
Schwagers Yahida, dass er[ ] von dem was 
zwischen Dir und mir, seit dem Tage, da ich bei 
Dir weilte, bis zum Tage meiner Trennung, fastend, 
instindig (zum [sic] Gott) flehend in Gottesfurcht, 
sich hinneigend zu ihm; ... bei Gott was er geben 
wird, das werde ich hinzurechnen und es bleibt Dir 
kein Ausweg. Gott sei lob, der Deine Meinung nicht 
iindern mége.” The general purpose of the letter, if 
I understand it correctly, is to introduce Yahida,”* 


2° In the facsimile the last stroke of the word which I 
read yahib looks like ra’, zdy, niin, or ya’ rather than 
ba’. However, since Abu Yisuf’s handwriting is decidedly 
queer, I have little doubt about the correctness of my 
reading. Instead of fi, li should certainly be read. 

21 This Jewish name, in a letter which is full of Islamic 
expressions (as also No. 9 is), is surprising indeed, and 
should we assume that the reading is incorrect, no suit- 
able emendation for it comes to my mind. Might the 
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who was on the point of leaving for the place where 
Abii Yazid had his residence. If he was still un- 
known to the latter, how could he be his son-in- 
law? ? Should we read hatani instead of hatanika? 
The words in the lacuna must have meant some- 
thing like “ he is well aware,” the general meaning 
being that Yahiida was informed of the friendship 
which had been established between Abii Yisuf 
and Abii Yazid during the time when the former 
lived in the same place as the latter.** The writer 
describes Yahiidé as a pious man, who fasts, is 
assiduous in his prayer (read of course lisalatihi), 
and longs for the vision of God, or of the blessed 
ones (no doubt, fi ‘Itiqa’** biwajh Allah, or bi'ahibba’ 
Allah should be read, although I fail to understand 
the origin of the reading ba‘. s, a word which does 
not exist in Arabic). He is noble, and of noble 
descent, atir ahi atir. Abi Yusuf asks his friend 
to put the money which he will give to Yahiida on 
his (Abi Yisuf’s) account (read: mda tahib 
uhsubhu ‘alayya).I am unable to understand the 
next sentence correctly, and a fresh inspection of 
the papyrus appears necessary. Were we allowed 
to read biddlika instead of the absurd budda laka, 
and ila ma instead of alladi, the meaning would 
be: “ That’s that. And—God be praised—nothing 
in it will disappoint you.” *5 

Lines 6-7 are as plain as possible: “Therefore 
be kind to him (istawsi bihi, cf. above No. 11) 
and let him hope for good from you (wa’aw‘idhu 
min nafsika hayr@”) because everything good which 
will be done to him will be as if it were done to 
me” (fa’and ahl kull mé& suni‘a ilayhi min hayr). 
Jahn translates : “ So werde ich ihn also mit einem 
Legat bedenken, und ich habe ihm ein Legat deiner- 
seits versprochen, denn er verdiente Alles, was ihm 
(bisher) am Guten erwiesen wurde.” The last 
sentence in the letter, before the final greetings 


correspondents have been Jews who did not refrain, as 
it actually happened at times, from using Islamic 
religious terms? I would not dare to affirm that. 

22 This is the most usual meaning of hatan, and I do 
not see any reason to translate it “ brother-in-law.” 

28 Karabacek assumed the opposite, and thought that 
these words referred to “ disagreements which arose from 
a contract which had taken place between the two corre- 
spondents.” This is hardly right. 

** As the papyrus actually has (see the critical appara- 
tus). Why Jahn changed it, remains unexplained. 

25 A much more correct use of this idiom is ahlafani 
ganni, “I was disappointed,” in D. S. Margoliouth, 
Catalogue of the Arabic Papyri of the John Rylands 
Collection at Manchester, VIII. 1, (p. 91). 
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(lines 7-8), refers to something which Abi Yusuf 
wants to buy: in kana waga‘a wrwd fa’abi* land 
minhu bidirham, “wenn es... so kaufe ich davon 
fiir uns um einen Dirhem.” However, the verb 
baa means “to sell” and not “to buy.” wrwd, 
which Jahn left untranslated, should be read wadid, 
i.e., gallium aparine, a weed used in dying and 
other industrial purposes.*® Therefore: “If there 
happens to be (with you) some wadiid, sell (abi 
is an incorrect spelling for bi‘, or abi‘, if the fourth 
form was meant) us some cf it for a dirhem.” 
Finally, although the nisba al-‘Adani on line 9 may 
be correct (a man from Aden might have settled 
in Egypt), the reading al-‘Arini, from al-‘Arin 
al-Qibli near al-USmunayn (see A. Grohmann, 
Arabic Papyri in the Egyptian LInbrary, II, 77, 
ad No. 895), appears more likely. 

No. 12 (given also in facsimile) is entitled “a 
letter from a well-to-do lady to a business friend.” 
As a matter of fact, the addressee’s was the lady’s 
agent (as Karabacek rightly understood), whose 
name, Mina son of BajaS (P%0%), marks him as a 
Copt. Therefore, the omission of tlayka in the 
introductory formula inni ahmad Allah alladi la 
ilaha illa huwa (line 3), to which Jahn takes 
exception, is quite normal (see C. H. Becker, Papyri 
Schott-Reinhardt, p. 7). Line 4, “Ich tue Dir 
kund, dass ich es von Qama erfahren habe. Sie 
hat mir berichtet.” Jahn leaves a blank after 
uhbiruka. On the facsimile, we read distinctly 
anna mar’at, and since the blank which follows is 
the result of a crease in the sheet, nothing is miss- 
ing. Translate: “I inform you that Abi Qima’s ** 
wife informed me... .” On line 8 read fadahala 
instead of gad yasil (strangely enough, the trans- 
lation is correct: Jahn followed literally what 
Karabacek had written). Lines 9-10, “ soeben habe 
ich Dir meinen Freigelassenen mit Bettzeug ge- 
schickt.” There is no place in the papyrus for the 
restoration of [bi] before firaés. I am strongly sus- 
picious that, instead of a bed, we have here nothing 
other than the name of the lady’s freedman, Firas. 
Line 13, ab‘at laka, “ich sende Dir” should be 


*° Exhaustive information about galliwm aparine has 
been kindly supplied by Professor Conrad Zirkle of the 
University of Pennsylvania. On the word wadid, see 
Dozy, s. v. 

** Read Abi instead of ila. The reference to Grohmann, 
I, 261 is the result of a mix-up. It should be “II, 37” 
(ad No. 52,). Furthermore, as Grohmann himself admits, 
Qima is a man’s name (see also G. Heuser, Die Personen- 
namen der Kopten, p. 21). 


“send me” (read tb‘at tlayya). On line 15 igrani 
should be igra@ (spelled with a final ya’ instead of 
igra’) but this is perhaps only a misprint. On line 
16 wakatabtu should read, perhaps, wakataba: the 
current formula has been preserved notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the writer was a woman (or else, 
we may read wakatabat). Line 21: walaw ati biht 
min al-madina, “und wenn ich ihn aus der Stadt 
bringe ” (what does it mean? and how could law 
be followed by an imperfect ?) is walaw anni qadimtu 
*l-madina, “and should I come to town.” ** On 
line 20, hatta tujaddid bind ‘ahd does not mean 
“damit Du den Vertrag mit uns erneuerst.” It is 
a well known idiom, with the plain meaning: “ so 
that you may meet us again.” Students of law 
unaware of Arabic might well build up a theory 
upon this alleged “ renewal of a contract.” 

No. 13, besides having been translated in full by 
Karabacek, is so plain in its language and contents, 
that no doubt should remain about the correctness 
of Jahn’s edition. However, in my opinion, he was 
wrong in following Karabacek in his translation 
of lines 2-3: “ Ich wiinsche Dir einen guten Abend. 
Fiihrwahr, mein Bruder (inni ahi), ich befinde 
mich wohl unter dem Schutz der Géttlichen Barm- 
herzigkeit.” This sentence sounds rather awkward 
in Arabic, and it is unlikely that a letter, whose 
purpose is to inquire about the addressee’s health, 
should open with a blunt statement about the 
writer’s own welfare. I think that we ought to read 
ibn instead of inni, and translate : “ May God grant 
you, my nephew, a healthy and blessed evening.” 

No. 14, whose beginning is lost, deals chiefly with 
the concern of a landowner about the lack of man- 
power on his estate. On lines 2-4 the writer asks 
his correspondent to take care of it. One fails to 
understand why he should continue abruptly con- 
veying information that a man called Yisuf passed 
by (marra) in order to carry over the work in the 
fields together with some other workers. Obvi- 
ously, we have to read mur: “give an order to 
Yisuf that he may go... .”*® On line 8, gayr 
manafi' “(er wird ... schicken) ohne irgendwelchem 
Gewinn” is impossible. Read mudafi‘, “ without 
any opposition from his side.” On line 9 the mean- 


28 May I remark, incidentally, that on line 19 Jahn 
translates naranja “ Zitronen” instead of “ oranges.” 
Why? 

2°T doubt the reading of the personal name Da Kair 
on line 6 (in the text, Jahn gives Zkyr, and in the criti- 
cal apparatus Dkyr). Karabacek read Waqir. One might 
think of Zukayr, a diminutive of Zakariya’. 
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ing of wahuwa la mani is not “doch ist er... 
unzuginglich ” but “ he cannot be hindered ” (from 
performing the pilgrimage: at the end of line 8, 
hajja should be changed into yahujj). On line 10 
ma‘a makes no sense. A new paragraph begins at 
that point, and a verb introducing kitab.ka is 
needed. I wonder whether the papyrus should not 
bear the word warada, “ your letter arrived” (or 
should we read ma‘i, “ your letter is with me?” 
This seems unlikely). Finally, lines 14-15, fagay- 
yara Allah bijinsihi masibat”, “ Gott wandle denn 
das Ungliick in seiner Familie” is hardly right, 
and the reading bihusnihi the only possible: “ May 
God, by His bounty, etc.” 

The preceding letter is as smooth as possible. 
Through his misreadings and mistranslations, Jahn 
has introduced in it some awkward features which 
are likely to give an unbiased reader a completely 
wrong picture of the manners and customs of the 
Egyptian people during the Arabian Middle Ages. 
The same remark applies to No. 15. The writer of 
this letter expresses concern about his mother’s 
health and asks his correspondent to have her moved 
elsewhere.*® Since the beginning of the lines is 
missing, several sentences are disconnected. Line 4 
is fully ununderstandable, and even Jahn’s unjusti- 
fied change of rhmt into hrjt did not help him in 
making sense out of it. He refrained from a trans- 
lation, and we are not in a position to propose one 
without a fresh inspection of the original. How- 
ever, a restoration of the beginning of line 6 is 
possible. Jahn reads: (fa’uhibb) [ ... .*]llah 
yusalli ilayhd, and translates: “(So wiinsche ich 
denn, [dass . . . .] Gott segne sie.” Did he seriously 
think that the formula salla *llah can be used for 
anybody else than the Prophet and can be followed 
by ila instead of ‘ala? Read, of course: [a‘azzaka 
*|llah tasil ilayha, and translate: “(therefore I 
wish)—may God strengthen you—that you go to 
her.” On line 7%, watu‘rifunt bima kana yursa 
*l-manzil, “ und lass mich wissen, womit das Wohn- 
haus ...in festen Zustand versetzt wurde ” is very 
unlikely, since rsy is an extremely rare verb.** By 


% According to Karabacek, the writer’s and addressee’s 
names are respectively Ahmed ibn Muhammed and Abi 
Bekr Muhammed, probably father and son. These names 
are absent from Jahn’s text. Did they appear in an 
address on the reverse of the sheet, and did Jahn fail 
to see them there? 

22 Jahn himself adds a question mark to his trans- 
lation. Oddly enough, in the critical apparatus he men- 
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reading yurda, we would obtain a suitable meaning: 
“let me know, whether the house is . . . satisfactory,” 
The lacuna at the beginning of line 8 can be filled 
with the words [wa’an tu‘rifan]a, “and let us 
know. .. .” 

No. 16, an interesting piece written in a quite 
correct style, is given in facsimile. Since Jahn 
misunderstood some essential parts, we must repro- 
duce here his transcript ** and translation of most 
of the letter. 

® Sirtu a‘azzaka ‘ah tla Basir ma‘a ’r-rajul alladi 
qultu biht faraja‘ a ila talab ad-dandnir wa’l-muqim 
*limuddat al-ayyam tumma innahu sa’alani daf‘aha 
wa’nsirafahu ‘anni falam aré agta* Say’ min amrihi 
Sila mu‘iwadatika wama‘rifat ra’yika fi’d-daf* wa- 
mugamihi aw insirafihi * wahiftu atazzaka *llah an 
tara (tu)sarrif fayahtajj annahu lam yahud say’ 
fayakin fi dalika ma 1a" yahtaj ilayhi wagad 
dafa‘tuhu wadaraytuhu ila wuriid kitabika fa’a' 

)li ma amartahu ® in sa’a *Uah wa *htamamtu 
ja‘alani *llah fidaka ‘alim la yahtaj ila mabsar® fi 
amrika wa’l-mubddara bi'l-katb ma‘a nasr ‘inda 
wusil kitabi tlayka *° mimma an tadiyaha wata‘ida 
daf‘aha ‘alayya wa‘alayka watangati‘a ‘anna *l-gayt 
min hadthi ’n-nahiya fa’ktub a‘azzaka ‘lah gayr 
mah warrakathu bika waqi'*" gulamaka * ilayya 
f's-si@'a “lati nazala kitabi ‘alayka li’anna la budda 
mimmda la yalzam wa’d-dandnir. .. . 


“Tch habe mich—Gott erhéhe Dich—nach Bisir 
begeben, zusammen mit dem Manne, mit dem ich 
gesprochen hatte. Da kam er wiederum auf die 
Forderung der Dinare und den Aufenthalt wegen 
seiner langen Dauer zuriick. Hierauf verlangte er 
von mir [ihre] Bezahlung und (bat) um seinen 
Abschied : ich bin jedoch nicht der Ansicht, irgend 
etwas von seiner Sache entscheiden zu kénnen, ehe 
Du zuriick gekehrt bist und ich Deine Ansicht 
betreffs der Auszahlung an ihn, sein Verweilen oder 
seine Abreise zur Kenntnis genommen habe. Und 
ich fiirchtete—Gott erhdhe Dich—dass Du der 
Meinung sein wirst, (ihn) fortzuschicken. Er wird 
aber als Ausrede gebrauchen, dass er gar nichts 
erhalten hat und so wird darin etwas sein, dessen 
er gar nicht bedarf. Ich habe ihn zuriickgehalten 
und bis zur Ankunft Deines Briefes freundlich 


tions at this place the word hbr, which does not appear 
in his text. 

*? The vowels, of course, have been added by me, and 
I cannot vouch for their consistent correspondence with 
Jahn’s intention. I also corrected two misprints. 
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behandelt. So... mir, was Du befohlen hast. 
So Gott will! Und ich habe mich ernstlich 
bemiiht—Gott mache mich zu Deinem Lésegeld— 
ein Wissender braucht keines Beweises in Deiner 
Angelegenheit und beeile Dich mir sogleich beim 
Erhalt meines Schreibens schriftlich mitzuteilen, 
dass Du ... und seine Bezahlung zuriickweisest 
zu meinen und Deinen Lasten und uns der reich- 
liche Regen(?) dieses Distrikts versiege. So 
schreib—Gott erhdhe Dich— und Deinen 
Diener zu mir in derselben Stunde, in der mein 
Brief zu Dir kommt; denn es gibt kein Entrinnen 
von dem, was nicht pflichtgemiss obliegt und den 
Dinaren... .” 


I venture to suggest the following translation : 


“T went—may God strengthen you— to Bisir 
with the man whom I met,** and he repeated to 
me the request for the dinars,** (with the condition 
of) staying (namely, in Bisir) until the end of 
the term (set for the repayment of the loan). Later, 
he asked me for the delivery of them and (the per- 
mission) to leave. However, I did not think I could 
decide anything about his affair until you would 
write me again and I may know your opinion 
about delivering to him the money, with the con- 
dition of staying or leaving. I am afraid—may 
God strengthen you—that if you think that he may 
leave,*> he may argue (at the time set for the repay- 
ment) that he did not find me(?),°* and conse- 
quently something undesirable (i. e., the loss of the 
money lent) may happen in that case.** I have 


*3 Of course, alladit qultu bihi cannot mean “ with whom 
I had spoken.” The papyrus is blurred at this point; 
however, a reading quitu is excluded, and we may read 
talaqqaytu, as also Karabacek, who has in his summary 
“welcher sich ihm angeschlossen,” seems to have read. 
talaqqa is generally followed by the accusative but its 
synonym iltagd may also be followed by bi. 

**I would vocalize farajja‘a ilayya, although there is 
no change in the meaning. 

** Although the papyrus has a hole at this point, the 
reading al-insirdf seems certain. 

** Jahn’s reading is unlikeiy (compare the form of 
say’ on line 4), and his interpretation is certainly 
wrong. How could the debtor pretend that he had not 
received the money? I am not quite sure of my own 
reading yajidni because the last cluster of strokes looks 
rather like (<9. I surmise that the meaning is that 
the debtor, if he would be allowed to move to some other 
place, may fail to pay his due at the proper term, and 
write from his new residence that he was unable to 
locate the creditor’s address in Bisir. 

** Read of course yuhtdj as a passive. 


been holding and putting him off until your letter 
comes. Now let me know (read fa’a[‘lim]ni) what 
you command, God be pleased, and.........%— 
may God make me your ransom—the need to reflect 
upon your affair,*® and, as soon as my letter reaches 
you, write speedily by somebody *° a decision( ?) 
with which you are pleased and which may result 
in an advantage both for you and me, so that a 
waste of money on this side may be avoided to us.** 
Therefore write—may God strengthen you—with- 
out being hypocritical and indolent(?)*? and send 
(?)** me your servant as soon as my letter reaches 
you,** in order that both time and money be not 
eT a 


No 17, a report from a foreman of a large estate 
to his employer (also given in facsimile) presents 
a large number of queer meanings in Jahn’s text 
and translation. The beginning is lost, and nothing 
can be made out of the few broken letters which 
appear on line 1. Also line 2 is mutilated, and Jahn 
translates only two words of it, namely: “. . . den 
Klee wenn wir. . . .” However, something more 


*°The reading wa'htamamtu is very unlikely (the 
papyrus is blurred at that point) since one expects an 
imperative (“ consider,” or “ recognize”). However, I 
am unable to suggest a suitable reading. 

3° Instead of ‘dlim la yahtaj ila mabsar, read ‘ald ’I- 
thtiyaj ila mabsar. Jahn seems to have found here a 
saying of deep wisdom, which lay entirely outside the 
plain language of a business man, as the writer of this 
letter was. 

4° Read ahad instead of nasr, which Jahn left untrans- 
lated. 

“1 Read ?? irtadaytahdé waya‘id naf‘uha .. . wayangati' 
‘anna ’t-ta‘ayyut. I am unable to read the first word, 
the meaning of which, however, is practically certain. 
The last word is distinctly legible on the papyrus. It is 
hard to understand how Jahn may have taken it for 
gayt, “rain,” and how he may have thought that ndhiya 
has the meaning of “district” in this context. 

*2T must admit that I am not entirely satisfied with 
this interpretation, based on the reading gayr mundfiq 
wakasil (cf. Koran, 4, 142 [143 Fl.] and 9, 54). The 
original is anything but clear, and Jahn’s reading makes 
no sense (he left it untranslated). 

“8 Should we read alga (for alqi)? The reading is 
uncertain. Jahn read wdqi', and left the word untrans- 
lated, but the third letter is certainly not a qdf and the 
fourth is either a fa’ or a qgaf, not a ‘ayn. 

4* Read yarid instead of nazala. 

‘© The cryptic sentence (another wise saying besides 
the alleged one on line 8!) which Jahn evinced from 
his reading (but how can that which is not obligatory 
be unescapable? the opposite is true) changes into a 
quite sensible one when read, as the papyrus actually 
has, li’an la yadhab al-ayyam. 
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can be evinced from the facsimile: “except the 
clover which, if we withhold it, will deteriorate from 
below( ?),” hasa ‘ala *l-qurt in habasnahu tafassada 
min tahtihi (the last word is doubtful). On line 
3, I think that kabura means “is up (in price) ” 
rather than “has grown high.” The meaning of 
the whole passage, if I understand it correctly, is 
that the greedy landowner wanted to defer the sale 
of his clover crop as long as possible, while the 
wise foreman thought that the deadline for a profit- 
able sale had already been reached, and in the near 
future prices would fall. Line 8, “und ich habe 
ihn (i. ¢., the wheat) zu Deiner Uberraschung 
gesehen, sein Wachsen und seine Saat”: “and if 
you would see it (read [wala]w), you would be 
pleased by its shaft and grain.” Lines 10-11, “ich 
werde die Schafe erst dann einsperren, bis mir 
Deine Ansicht hieriiber zukommt. Nun wollte ich 
sie einsperren, bis mir Dein Schreiben des [ ] 
des Klees zukommt”: “I do not fodder the herd 
any longer (read lam a'lif instead of lam ugliq: 
final fa’ and qdf are differentiated in this papyrus) 
until your decision on this subject comes. I wanted 
to fodder them (but will wait) until the arrival 
of your letter concerning the sale of the clover 
(read kitabuka [fi bay]* al-qurt). The long pas- 
sage on lines 12-25 is translated by Jahn as follows: 

“Nun habe ich erfahren, das—Gott schiitze 
Dich—als Siriis zu Dir kam, er Dir mitgeteilt hat, 
dass ich seine Maultiere *® und Schafe(?) verkauft 
hiitte. Doch da sei Gott vor, dass das meine Meinung 
wire ;*’ dies ist mir auch gar nie in den Sinn 
gekommen,** und ich habe nicht gewusst, ob er 
wenig oder viel verkauft hat, bis er zu Dir kommt.*® 
Doch als er zu Dir gekommen war, kamen die 
Hirte zu mir. Sie berichteten mir das Erstaunliche, 


| . von den Hammeln Deines 
[ ]siebzig H[ammeln ..]........ dies.*° 
~- Dir 


Dann kehrte er zu........ guriick ..... 


46“ 9 beast of burden ”; read dawdbba, which of course 
should be ddbba in the classical language. 

‘7“that that should have been done by me”; read 
dati instead of ra’yi. 

*8“T cannot understand this”: 
hada. 

*°“ until he came to you.” The slave Siris had already 
gone to his master when the letter was written. 

5°“ that Siriis had undertaken to sell (read i‘tamada 
bai’ [= ba’i‘en]) seventy rams from your flock (read 
[da’ni]ka). I refused to believe that (read [faka]ddabtu 
dilika).” 


walam yablug ‘agli 





DeLLta Viva: Remarks on a Recent Edition of Arabic Papyrus Letters 





sie, bis [dass...... Dir einen Ort... [ ].# 
Da ging ich [von] ihnen ** zum Haus des Metzgers 
‘Ubaid. Da fand ich unter seinen Schafen fiinfzig 
Hammel von Deinen Hammeln mit Deiner Marke, 
da erhob ich meine Stimme gegen ‘Ubaid, so dass 
sich die Leute um mich versammelten. Da erkann- 
ten die Leute Deine Marke an ihren Ohren. Da 
nahm ich die fiinfzig Hammel und iibergab sie den 
Beni Hasa(?)** in Anwesenheit Muhammad’s .. . 
......* bis er kommt und Deine Ansicht dies- 
beziiglich kennt.®* Doch wenn Siris bei Dir ist, 
so hast Du ihn nicht in Kenntnis ** irgend einer 
Sache von dem, was ich Dir iiber ihn geschrieben 
habe, holen zu lassen,*” so dass er von uns entflieht, 
sondern, wenn Dich mein Brief erreicht, so schicke 
ihn zu mir [und] ich werde mich seiner versichern 
und das, was er ihm ausgefolgt hat mir auszufolgen 
anordnen, damit ich hére, wo [die] Hammel ge- 


nommen worden sind ; dann mag er uns entfliehen. 
99 58 


Hanatika and bima anta ‘alayhi on line 26 are 
translated by Jahn “(iiber) Deiner Sache,” and 
“was ihm Dir gegeniiber obliegt ” while they obvi- 
ously mean “ your health” (hani’ika) and “how 
you are.” On line 27, Jahn translates the sentence 
gad a‘isa *llah ilh (1. e., “ God has called into life 
four watering canals through my work [‘ald is of 


51“ Then they came back to me and said: ‘Do you 
want us to take you to them (or: to point them out to 
you) so that we show you a certain place (where they 
are)?’”: fa‘ddi ilayya wa[qdla ajtuhibb [an nuha]lli- 
yaka ilayha ha[ttad] murika mawdi‘'? Instead of 
nuhalliyaka, nudalliyaka also may be restored. I hardly 
need to remind the reader that the verbs with second 
radical reduplicated passed at a very early time into the 
category of the verbs of last radical yd’. 

52“ with them”; restore [ma‘a]hum instead of [min]- 
hum. 

5°] would rather read “ Bi’r Hiasa,” a place name. 

54“ and Abii Sahr”; read abi instead of afi. 

55“ until you come and take a decision”; read tagdam 
and tard instead of yaqdam and yard. 

56 “ Tf Siriis is still with you, let him not know”: 
ya‘lam instead of bi‘ilm. 

57 See above, note 7 on these ununderstandable words. 

58“ and give him assurance and order him (Jahn took 
the imperative for a first person singular of the imper- 
fect) to deliver to me what you will deliver to him (read 
tadfa‘ instead of yadfa‘). May he not hear (read la 
sami‘a instead of li’asma‘a) that I took the rams (read 
bi’anni ahadtu instead of bi’ayna uhidat: the writer 
knew quite well the place where the rams had been 
sheltered, since he himself had taken them there!) and 
run away from us.” 


read 











wr a a a 


SS ee OSs eC 
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course ‘alayya]”): “Gott mége die [there is no 
article in the text] vier Wasserleitungen erhalten,” 
etc., foregetting that a sentence introduced by 
wagad cannot express a wish but refers to the past. 

Finally,®® the word dmk,® which appears on line 
29 together with the horses, she-asses, mules, and 





8° The very last words of the letter are misprinted: 
wa‘dfa'a bika means nothing, of course, and should be 
read wa‘dfawka, a peculiar spelling of the more usual 


wa'dfaka. 


camels upon the welfare of which the faithful fore- 
man reports to his master, should obviously read 
ramak, “mares.” The slightest common sense 
should have told Jahn that waterwheels were not 
likely to be mentioned in that connection. 


6° Jahn translates it “die Winden” and refers to 
Grohmann, Siidarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet, II, 21. 
However, I failed to find there any mention of that word, 
which is not listed in any Arabic dictionary, as far as I 
could see. 





PROBLEMS IN SINO-TIBETAN PHONETICS 


RoBeRT SHAFER 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


{Conflicting evidence or the comparative rarity of 
certain “finals ” in Chinese gives rise to certain Sino- 
Tibetan phonetic problems for which a solution is pro- 
posed in this paper: ST *-l, *-r = Burmese -O = Chinese, 
Daic -n, exceptions probably being due to *-l, *-r 
suffixation particularly in Tibeto-Burmic; ST *-s = Bu. 
O = Lusei -- = KatéSinish -t = Ch. -i = Daic -i(?); 
Ch. -idu = Old Bodish (Tibetan), Bu., L. -o = Daic 
-ew(?); Ch. -ieuw=S. iyew=Lao -yaw = Tibeto- 
Burmic-?] 

A PRECEDING PAPER on The Vocalism of Sino- 
Tibetan * was primarily concerned with the vocalic 
correspondences between the principal Sino-Tibetan 
languages. But the second part of that paper shows 
at the same time that correspondence of the final 
stop and nasal consonants in those languages is 
quite regular except that where Tibetans wrote a 
final sonant stop or a sonant stop + -s, the corre- 
sponding stop in the other ST languages considered 
has been recorded as a surd; that final stop con- 
sonants sometimes alternate with the corresponding 
nasal consonant, or vice versa ; that palatalization of 
final guttural and dental stops and nasals occured 
in Burmesee after *-i-; and that occasionally a 
dental occurs in Lugei where an original guttural 
was followed by a glottal stop, and a few Chinese 
words with final dentals in place of an original 
guttural indicate the same change may have been 
due a similar cause. As these exceptions were con- 





*JAOS 60 (1940) 302-37; 61 (1941) 18-31. 


sidered in Vocalism,? the only remaining problems 
of Sino-Tibetan final consonants are the equivalences 
of ST *-l, *-r and *-s. 

Neither Chinese, Burmese, nor any of the Daic 
languages preserve these finals, so that these three 
phonemes are lacking in three of the four great 
literary languages of Sino-Tibetan. The only 
literary language which preserves these finals is 
Old Bodish. This makes the problem unusually 
difficult; but fortunately we need not rely exclu- 
sively on literary languages, as these final continu- 
ants are found in some of the best recorded Hima- 
layish languages. And Luéei, best recorded of the 
Kukish languages, preserves -r and -] and has -’ 
for *-s. Katéinish has changed *-r and *-I to -n, 
and *-s to -t. The use of Katéinish alone is there- 
fore not conclusive, as Ka. -n <¢ *-r, *-l, *-n, Ka. 
-t < *-s, *-t, but sometimes offers corroborative 
evidence. 

As Paul K. Benedict has already presented most 
of the evidence collected by himself and the writer 
on *-r and *-l in Himalayish, Baric, Nungish, and 
Kukish,* these final consonants will be dealt with 
here primarily in connection with Burmese, Chi- 
nese and Daic, which Benedict’s paper did not con- 
sider. 


2 Op. cit., I 310-12, II 22. 
8 “ Studies in Indo-Chinese Phonology, 2. Tibeto-Burman 
Final -r and -l,” HJAS 5 (1940) 114-27. 
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Table 20. Final -/* 
meaning O. B. Bu. L. Ch. 8. 
1 sow-thistle ee 06 sR a ‘Kuo (421) eee 
2 kidney mk‘al-ma ka “ loins ” CT rT Tere 
3 frog sbal-pa BB == awcece ceeeee = www 
4 worm ti til (Mei- 4 si ¢ t- (1210) eecees 
thei) 
5 fat ts‘il es 6  <eeneun AS cfSicf- (1215) ~—........ 
6 throat sau onan WE cvau (79) sn eee 
mgur 
7 body hair  — eeaeee mwe hmul EB mdu (601) is... 
8 tofroth,bubbleup ....-. nan nee pul Yay prau (695) i. ss 





Notes to Table 20 
4. Moéang téil-ba. 
5. Bu. “oil,” in comp. “grease.” Ch. “fat, grease, 
to grease.” 


7. Ch. “ hair, down, feather.” 

8. Ch. “ to bubble, bubble, blister ”; but cf. O. B. té‘u- 
bor “bubble, blister,” té‘u-bur “bubble,” lbu-ba, dbu-ba 
“bubble, foam.” 





Table 21. Final -l 

meaning oO. B. Bu L. Ch. S. 
1 ashes a -60C—~—<“—~*CsC a Ct*«‘“‘«‘ mf He tan’ (117) t'an (Ls) 
ome 060i (il Oe CUCCtCi«CM ww pal V4 cpivpn (691) —s...... ss 
es = =6mltC—=—CtC ee CUCUC(‘“‘((:*é‘*:*;*‘*CS val ah can (1296) _.......... 
4 spittle mtsil-ma@ =i a til ctsién (1321) ~—....... 
5 to wash betl-ba.. 2 keane sil VE (‘sten) (797) =—=—s_ ca eee 
er _— # 4 £waenes kin 
7 a roll a Te a ‘g'i~dn’ (496) _—_........  - 
8 fat Sr eee $j sidn (976) se 
9 snake sbrul mrwe ruil cA] cmién (609) —_........ . - 
10 silver dnul mwe gc eaes ap angién (312) nién (Ls) 
11 dust .. ee Co eee ee ji: a@ién <d' (576)... -- 
12 drop, let fall k'rul et @8=—ssisettete 60Saeee 6 =—0Cl (tl 
13 poor —_—_ i. 4tOhhee: § amas BB én (29) «ssw anaee 
14 swing, brandish brdul ~~ £ ;+;§<Oi# iooeesse «eee oo . sess 





Notes to Table 21 


1. Ch., S., Lao “ charcoal.” 

3. Ch. “curve, bend.” But Bu. wan “ round.” ¢ *waln? 

4. O.B. probably also other similar liquids, acc. to 
Jischke. Ch. “sap, juice, saliva.” . 

6. L. “to sit down to eat food.” Lao kin. 

7. O. B. gril (pf.), dgril-ba (pres.) “to be twisted or 
wrapped around; to be turned, rounded, made circular 
or cylindric,” bsgril (pf.), sgril-ba (pres.) “to wind or 
wrap round, to roll,” dk‘ril-ba “to wind or coil round; 
to embrace,” dk‘yil-ba “to wind, to twist.” iG ‘givdn’, 


‘For convenience of reference, the table numbers of 
Vocalism have been continued here. A few Chinese com- 
parisons have been taken from Karlgren’s Grammata 


ck‘i“dn “ circle, encircle,” y i kivdn’ “ roll, scroll” (495), 
HE ‘kivdn “to roll up” (496). San kin “to roll up, 
twist together; be rolled up; a roll,” kii* “to wind 
about, encircle.” 

8. Ch. “sheep’s fat.” 

9. Ch. “kind of serpent.” Most of the Chinese com- 
parisons with O. B. words in -wl are from Simon’s Wort- 
gleichungen. 

10. O.Bu. ruy (Pe Maung Tin, JBRS 19 (1929) 79). 

12. Bu. “to cause to fall,” krwe “to fall off (as 
leaves ).” 


Serica, Ostasiatiska Samlingarna 12 (1940) 1-471, for 
which the abbreviations KGS is used in the citations. 
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meaning O. B. Bu. 

15 sweat rnul k‘rwé 
16 dry ne ee ee swe’ 

17. to tan, dress (hides) \ mnyel-ba —...... 

[vnyel-ba 

We me aint (rg a 

19 to boil (intr.) Kol (pf.) ce eee 
20 practice sorcery rol-ba rwa 
21 to part gol (pf.) kwa 
kwat 

22 hang ddéol-ba t§'wai 
93 tocoilh ==  - —~— ..eeee k'we 
24 charcoal sol-ba -swe 


L. Ch. Ss 
— 4am oo  £.»»e¢e<a 
nél Bi ‘ieivdn (946) nén 
hmel hia midn’ (626)  «...... 
hows HE ‘kuan (464) abnee 
Oe eames - . heammorume 
ee 0s fteukew 8 = i (CC Cee 
a =i CC(“‘i‘“‘O‘OCOC™C;*;*‘CSMeSici 





15. Thado ti-wl, Siyang kwo-ul, Mikir in-i (*-ul seems 
sometimes to become Mikir -i). 

17. L. “soft.” Ch. “ pliant, soft.” 8S. “ soft.” 

18. But Ch. may be equivalent to O.B. smin-ma 
“brow.” 


In addition to the above, compare phonetically with 
Table 21, no. 4, and nos. 9-13: Nung sil “ gums” 
(Nung « < TB i, wu), #3] ‘Sién “ roots of the teeth ” 
(271). If JE <puan “hasten, run quickly” (708) 
is from *pol (see 21:19), cf. E. Himalayish: Rai 
biil-a “to run,” Khambu bilth-té, Kulung bulsd, 
Natchereng bal’sa, Sangpang b‘usd, Tchingtang 
pin’-di, Lohorong pin-é, Lambitcheng pin’-dd, 
Balali p‘in-d. The shift for final *-/ is regular for 
these languages as nearly as may be determined 
with the limited materials available. The shift from 
-u- to -i- occurs in Lohorong and Balali before *-r 
(as in 23:12). Cf. also Bahing myel-do “be 
sleepy,” (obl.) myel-, H& mien “sleep” (Lie) 
(KGS 457 e). 

In Table 20, *-1 seems to disappear in Chinese 
while in Table 21 it becomes -n. The most plausible 
explanation of this is that in the words of Table 20, 
*-1 was a suffix. The best evidence that -I could be 
a suffix is O. B. rnyil, snyil, so-rnyil “the gums,” 
Ka. wa-nin < *wa-nil, but Dim. ha-rni (ha 
“tooth ”), L. ha-hni (ha “ tooth”). Here we find 
a sharp division between O. B. and Ka. on the one 
hand and Dim. and Luéei on the other. 

With 20:7, compare the following E. Hima- 
layish corresponding words for “hair” where no 
*-l existed : Kulung mui, Dungmali mud, Sangpang, 
Waling muwd, Rodong mii-. If these words had 
come from *mul they would be Kulung mul, 
Sangpang mu or mum, Dungmali, Waling mun 
and Rodong mun or mum, i.e, a final *-1 is retained 
in Kulung but becomes a nasal in the other lan- 


19. O. B. pres. dk‘ol-ba. 

20. Bu. “ witchery.” 

21. O.B. pres. dgol-ba. Bu. (1) “ to become separate; 
to go apart,” (2) “to be divided.” 


guages, but does not disappear as in the above 
word. Note also Abor, Mising muit “hair,” mir 
“ hairy.” 

Other examples of words or morphological ele- 
ments with or without *-2 are O.B. dk ri-ba, 
ak‘ril-ba “to wind, coil”; the O. B. diminutive 
-e, -el. 

For the formulation of the phonetic equations, 
we may note that Old Bodish and Luéei preserve 
the final -2. As to Burmese, 20:2, and 20:3 indi- 
cate that *-1 dropped after -a- with no effect on the 
vowel. These two roots might equally well have 
been placed in Table 21. Final *-il probably be- 
came Burmese ~ (20:4, 5). Although Chinese 
does not have -n <¢ *-1 in these two words, thus in- 
dicating that it was a suffix, yet we must consider 
Bu. ti and ts% to be from til and ts*‘il respectively. 
For a TB *ti and *ts‘t, without the suffixed -l, 
would have resulted in Bu. te and tse (see Vocalism 
I, Table 4). 

TB *-ul—=Bu. -we (20:7; 21:9-16. Conflict- 
ing Burmese evidence leaves it problematical 
whether TB *-ol, *-wal became Bu. -wa, -wat, or 
-we. 

In Chinese the original final *-1 did not affect 
the preceding vowel except when this vowel was 
*_y-, which it changed to *-~1- (Ch. -té- < *-i-; see 
Voc. II, Table 14) ; or when the preceding vowel 
was -e-, in which case Chinese has -id- in the two 
examples of *-el (21:17, 18). Ch. -id- is usually 
equal to TB *-i-, Daic -i- (Table 14), but is some- 











140 


Lao -ie- (Table 15). 


In Daic, *-1 seems to have become -n without 
affecting the preceding vowel, except where the 


times equivalent to Siamese -iye-, Lao -ya-, spoken 
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Table 22. Final -r 


latter was *-u-, which is represented in Daic by 
-ié- in the one example. 

A similar condition to that for final *-1 seems to 
have prevailed for *-r in Chinese: 















meaning O. B. 
1 dance gar 
— re 
a a eT 
4 throat mgur 
mgul 
5 to bud abur-ba 
6 thorn ts‘er-ma 
7 cattle nor 
8 hole kor (W. B.) 
9 round kor 
10 greasy, sleek = KK ...... 
*k’lor? 
i ee ee 


Bu. L. 
ka kar 
era tir 
ba bir 
i Ce 
MOG  _ .eaaee 
aban ion if k‘uar 

[kua 

k‘yo tlor’ 
k'yo tlor 

aii lean kur 


Hy ti’ <t-, -d (1214) 
By <b'idu (727) 


eee ee 


cb'aw (695) ~—... 
Wed vat (79) we eee 
Re ts‘ie’< -g (1097)  siyén 
He <k’ua (479) eran 


a 


By kiew’<-g (329) 





Notes to Table 22 
1. L. “to step, pace, stride.” 
3. Ch. (2) “ bottle gourd.” 
6. Lao sydn (sien). 


8. Dim. ha-k'ér “hole, cave, pit, mine, excavation ” 


(ha “ earth”); Garo a’-kol “ hole, cave” (a’- “ earth”). 
W. B. “ hollow in ground, shallow pit.” 

9. Ch. “ hoop, circlet.” 

10. Bu. (1) “smooth, slippery; to slide”; (2) “to 


Table 23. Final -r 


slip, slide off.” 





Ch. 8. 


¥F ckdn (296) 
* chan (296) 


babes hin-ra’an-nan 
ae Pan (21) 2 3——...... 

GH diewn (22) 

ii] pion (22) ~~... .... 

be cbiMpn (22) —_... se es 

ay b'an’ (734) pan 


an-p‘ar (Mikir) 


meaning O. B. Bu. L 

1 staff eS ee 

ak‘ar-ba 
2 a call, shout ae *vaniec qo ‘sees 
3 grasping hand, ee = ee 0CCCCtC(“‘«‘“C MR NS 
paw, claw *sbar-mo (W. B.) 

4 to fly up (of sparks) ne eS ae Se eee 
to fly pan- (Bunan) 

5 to burn (intr.) a 8 8 8 <aseeee j.  S6earke 
to light (tr.) sbar (pf.) 

6 toopen,beginto bloom, d@bar-ba = eeeeee we eee 
to blossom 
flower par 
petal 


par (Mikir) 





> Notes to Table 23 


2. S. “to vociferate, to cry” (ra’an “to cry, bawl, 


sing”). 


3. When the O.B. words are followed by a v., the 
compound means “to seize, grasp.” Cf. also O. B. sbal 
“the soft muscles of the inner hand, the soft part of 


the paw of animals.” Ch. (1) “to grasp,” (2) “ wild 


animal’s paw.” 
4. Ch. “to fly to and fro.” 


5. Ch. “to roast, burn.” 


6. Ch. “petals.” S. 
blossom,” Lao pén “to open (as flowers).” But Bu. 
pan “flower” (ST *parn?). 


“wide, opened, expanded; to 
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meaning O. B. Bu. 
7 butter, oil MOF qj - i ‘seeece 
8 to fly Gp‘ir-ba (Gtsang) ...... 
9 to rotate, revolve = ......  — seeee 
10 to fly pur (pf.) we nee 
ll *jaw mur- (416) _—.......... 
12 sour sur- (Rodong) _........ 
13 to light, kindle sbor-ba (pres.) ...... 
14 to count de eee 


15 toshoot with pellet bow ......  saeee. 
16 hail ser-bG@ lin wee 
17 hole, cavity eee sw ew we 


L Ch. Ss 
ee ae ee min (Ls) 
Kidewe .aaames pin (Ls) 
— 8 éeeeiew wiyen 


eciaie ae FE piuan’ (830) i betok 
hmir Wy ‘miuan (1278) _........... 
tir WE (sudn) (1127) ....... 
onion RE <b'iuan (555) ee 
ronan Kir sudn’ (824) eon 


kon (Lao) 





7. S., Lao “ grease, oil.” 

8. Cf. Ka. pyen. 

9. S. “to turn, whirl,” Lao wyan (vien) “ tourner, 
trounoyer.” Ka. kawin “to turn” (Khauri) (Hn.). 

10. O. B. pres. dp‘ur-ba. Ch. “to spread the wings; 
to rise suddenly (as a bird).” Dim. bur “to fly,” Garo 
bil-. 

ll. L. “ point, end, tip, prow,” but elsewhere in Kukish 
“mouth.” Ch. “ lips.” 

13. Ch. “ to destroy by fire, burn.” 

14. O. B. pres. géor-ba, pf. also béar. Ch. “ calculate” 
(See KGS 1744). 


No evidence indicates that *-r affected certain 
preceding vowels in Chinese as was found for *-l. 
The Chinese vowels of Tables 23 and 24 are regu- 
lar for the corresponding vowels of Tibeto-Burmic 
(see Voc.). 

But *-r may have caused retention of a preceding 
*-v or *-o- in Burmese (22:3, 5; 22:10), for in 
Table 22 TB *-uwr appears in Burmese as -u, and 
*-or as -0, -0, whereas the usual equivalent of TB 
*-u is Bu. -ut (Table 6), but the equivalent of TB 
*-u- is Bu. -u- (Table 18); the usual Burmese 
equivalent of TB *-o is probably -u (Table 3), and 
we have insufficient data on TB *-o- in Burmese. 
We may surmise from this that Bu, b‘w, p‘u, k‘yo 


15. Lao “to throw (jeter, lancer), to throw a stone,” 
(in comp.) “to shoot at a target.” 

16. Ch. “sleet” (Shi king). 

17. Lao “what is hollow.” 

Cf. also Kanauri group “gar “tooth,” jf ‘k'an “to 
bite, gnaw” (312). Cf. also with 11: 12, L. pér “ flat 
and thin; flat”<*pern? And cf. Nungish hwoarr “to 
kindle, burn,” Ka. wan “ fire,” * ‘mud (117). 

Equations: 

Final *-r=0.B. -r=Bu. -O=L. -r=Ch. -0, -n 

= §., Lao -n. 


came from *b‘ir, *p‘ur, and *k‘lor, the final *-r 
dropping after TB *-uw> Bu. -wi, TB *-o> Bu. -u. 

The suggestion made during the discussion of *-/ 
that it and *-r may have been suffixes, which were 
never added in certain Sino-Tibetan languages such 
as Chinese, is not the only possibility in the present 
stage of our investigation. Many languages have 
different types of r and /, such as Slavic and 
American Indian languages, and we cannot be sure 
yet that the lack of -n in Chinese words corre- 
sponding to Tibeto-Burmic words with -l and -r 
was not due to the dropping of ST phonemes which 
were slightly different from the TB -r and -l which 
correspond to Chinese -n. 


Table 24. Final -s 





meaning O. B. Bu. Ka. L. Baric Ch. Ss. 
1 two gnyis hnaté =... hni’ niyét — nei’ <n- (8) yi 
2 instrum. — £&; i+‘ === weeince Seeeee Sewage sreRes Wt (181) gs ee 
-is 
> em —“(ti‘(C wel (tis ww re a 
*sinis 





Notes to Table 24 
1. Nagish Baric: niyét (TSing.), niyét, niat, nit* 


Wi. 


(Ang.), -nat (Ban.), -rit (Nam.), nyet (Téang). Lao 


2. Ch. “use, take; by (means of).” Also means “ by, 
with, instrumental” (see Gabelentz, Chin. Gram., 279, 
no. 699). 
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ee ee ee ee 






again 


12 forget ko-i-mis (Rgya.) me’ 

i rr rua (v.) 
14 slave; chief -_...... b'wdi 
15 ladder *has-kae ln ees 
16 cut up, aivide bkas (pf.) «canes 
17 hunger bkres-pa = cana 










meaning 0. B Bu. Ka. L. 
© @oameee 40 seewee 00h RH ma-dit ee S35668 Geseedk qo jj. <ekaws 
5 bone rus-pa -rui ig ke ee a oe ee 
6 moisture, humidity Aus =  ——eeaeee sevens ee acewes sccweve |§ saeenes 
7 knee pus-mo pu-th'ats put cc te eee tee ee tt tes 
8 tecemmh lect tee tt tee kw’ gusu 574.4 kav (56) ws 
9 hill-side, edge — @£& ;}4+ ié|q.éé eerca sxsnes  se0ame  tesvas FE gui (2) ns 
0 know *m-Ses j- S€8-PG@ = = ——§ veeeee  ceeeee «POM MMAD we eee cee ee te we 








ecosee e8878070780 &° ; ;—— + +;— eeeeee 


eeeeee £8 88 ee eee eee 












ine ea hmav’ —eekes seesaw ere 

eee rua’ tian <seane ere 

Hawsed bow’ tavene sa weRs wiiewes 

as | waenee seamen kas Commis 

(ieeee | Sateen. ‘Seoamna kai (KGS genet 
861 a) 

casese | eceees epeawe kjei “famine” ...... 
(KGS 547 k) 

















4. Ka. “ to moisten, to wet; wet, moist, damp” (Hn.), 
“to dip, immerse” (Hz.) . 

6. O. B. hus-téan “ wet.” 

7. Bu. ’d-té‘ats “ joint.” 

8. Garo, Dim. gusu. 

1l. Ka. “ while,” but le “ the more.” Hmar lé’ “ and,” 
lé “ when, and.” 


The equation: *-s =O. B. -s = Bu. -O = Ka. 
-t=L, -’ Nagish -¢(?) — Barish -s(?) = Ch. ~ 
= Daic -i(?). 

The comparison L. tle’ “ to blow,” Ka. a-t‘tt “ to 
blow or snort (as an angry animal)” (Hn.) is 


14. Bu. “an honorary title.” 

15. Ch. “steps, stairs” (Shi king) (KGS 599d). 
O. B. skas-ka (J 21-b) is probably incorrect restoration 
inferred from skras-ka; Sbalti and Burig have kas-kd, 
kas-ka respectively, and both preserve original s-. 

16. O.B. pres. dges-pa. 


As Sino-Tibetan was very rich in vowels, 
diphthongs and probably triphthongs, it was not 
possible to give the phonetic equations for all of 
these in the article on Vocalism. Enough compara- 
tive material has since been accumulated to make a 
tentative equation for one of these comparatively 
























uncertain as the equation L. tl- = Ka, ¢- is ques- rare finals and to suggest a partial equation for 
tionable. another. 
Table 24. Chinese Final -téu (ST *-ew?) 
meaning 0. B Bu. L. Ch. S. Lao 
1 saltpetre, nitre ee = tweets 0600 hte Bip Siw (790) eee ce eee 
2 lake p> 8=« so ketese 8 8=——i(ié«é ww ws Wy ‘tsidu¢t- (1180) ws wee 
3 wheat Ce #§ += Reeses 6 (aeRO dE G'tiu (359) ee ce eee 
0 ee ee k‘o © | Seutes #§§#§ |  igaieeecu eee 
5 to be swollen sbos (pf.) el eavecae we Maueeter mee = eeacic a eneecns 
6 dead body ro ro ed aie ed ee eee 
7 kind of basket __.......... k‘o «seams i.  . “hedaba Reema 
Notes to Table 24 
1. Ch. “impure saltpetre, nitre,” O.B. “saltpetre, 3. Ch. “ buckwheat.” 
nitre,” Nung R. yam-sau “ saltpetre,” Ka. gau (Hn.), 5. O.B. pres. sbo-ba. 
Maru sau. 6. Bu. “very old, near withering (as leaves).” L. 
2. Ch. “ fish-pond, pool.” “dry, dead.” 
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meaning O. B. Bu. 
8 to float ap‘yo-ba po-lo Said 
po’ 
a ee A téo 
— ee 
middle part 
11 very hard ~__...... kyo tlo 
12 beautiful nce lee tit tw we 
13 to dye a! ee 


L. Ch. Ss. Lao 
se @ 6 | ee 


Bk ts'idu (1088) ws eee 


oe fe <tdu (219) "Ew "éw 
& <kitiw (359) kéw? ...... 
if tsidu (KGS lw ee ce eee 
1121 g) 





8. Bu. (1) “buoyantly, floatingly, afloat,” (2) “to 
be light (as one’s body in salt water)”; cf. also p‘o’ “to 
make light; to float by an effort.” But compare also 

biiau “to float, drift” (48), and S. vd “to swim 
or float” (only in comp.), Lao vi “surnager, flotter.” 


Despite some semantic differences to which 
attention has been called in the notes, the following 
equation may be tentatively drawn O. B. -o = Bu. 


9. Garo téo-, but Dimasa déao, and see 3:15. 

11. L. “durable.” 

13. O.B. pres. dts‘od-pa; ts‘os “paint, dye,” ts‘on 
“ paint, color.” Ch. varnish. 


-o=L. -o=—Ch. -tdu— Daic -ew(?). On the 
scanty Daic comparative material, we may suggest 
an ST *-ew as the original phoneme. 


Table 25. Chinese Final -iew (ST -iew?) 





meaning O. B. Bu. L. 
1 toshout, |) ...... kro ee 
call out 
coe 000ti‘CSSRtC“‘ CCC 
3 to wind around, ieee jj sense wees 
bind 
4 to melt béus (pf.) = wwe e ee ne ee 
§ todig j= sees ta *to 
ta 


Ch. Ss. Lao 


ae Ai} kieu’ (400) kriyéw? i... 

i Rm nieuw’ (924) yiyew nyow 
(nieu) 

- ss ‘kiew (329) kiyew* ky3w 


e YH PS rr 


Ry) ctiew (1240) ee eee 





Notes to Table 25 
3. S. “to gird, to twist,” Lao “ se tordre, s’entortiller.” 
4. O.B. pres. ddéu-ba. Cf. S. hla’s*, sp. lo “to melt 
metals,” 


Besides the above, cf. also ¥F tiew’ “ deep ” (662), 
Garo tu’ (Bonnerjea). 

All that can be stated on such meager evidence 
is that Ch, -iew = S. tyew = Lao -yaw and that it 


5. Meithei tdi-. Bu. (2) “to carve, engrave.” Ch. 
“to carve, engrave.” 


is probably represented in TB by a back vowel (-o, 
-u). Daic again forms the basis for the suggested 
ST original diphthong. 











ORIENTAL STUDIES IN AFGHANISTAN 





RicHarp N. FRYE 
HarvaRD UNIVERSITY. 


IN THE PAST western orientalists have been in- 
clined to regard their eastern colleagues with a 
good deal of scepticism, in many cases with justi- 
fication. Orientals, in studying their own culture 
and history, have often been prejudiced with 
nationalistic or racial bias. In the last decade, 
however, many Indian, Iranian, Turkish, and Arab 
scholars have made important contributions to 
Oriental Studies. In Afghanistan a start has also 
been made with promise of development in the 
future. Hence it behooves western orientalists to 
keep in touch with activities in the eastern centers. 

The French archaeological missions in Afghan- 
istan gave the first stimulus to the people to take 
an interest in the past of their country. Previous 
to the first world war there had been, of course, 
individuals who had promoted the study of Afghan 
history, language, and literature, but there was not 
an organized group which concerned itself in a 
systematic manner with the work of these indi- 
viduals. It was in 1922 that A. Foucher made a 
contract with the Afghan government, which was 
to assure the French a privileged position in the 
excavation of sites in Afghanistan for a period of 
thirty years. The work of the Délégation Frangaise 
en Afghanistan in its first decade has been well 
summarized by its chief, M. J. Hackin.* From 1933 
to 1943 summaries have appeared in the Almanach 
de Kaboul, the first issue of which appeared in 
1933. During this period archaeological work was 
mainly concentrated in Begram (ancient Kapisa), 
to the north of Kabul, and Seistan, with minor 
sites in the vicinity of Kabul.® 

The discoveries of the French missions necessi- 
tated the establishment of a museum, which was 
accomplished with the assistance of French special- 


1 Hackin, J., L’Oeuvre de la Délégation Archéologique 
Frangaise en Afghanistan (1922-1932), Tokyo, Maison 
Franco-Japonaise, 1933. 

*Cf. Hackin, J., “ Les Fouilles de Begrim 1939” (In 
French and Persian), Almanach de Kaboul 1318 (1939- 
1940), 1-10. Hackin, “ New Excavations in Afghanistan ” 
(In Persian), Almanach de Kaboul 1316 (1937-1938), 
211-228. 

* Buddhist monastery at the Khair Khane Pass, 
Marinjin tepe, etc. 
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ists. At the present time the Kabul museum is a 
stone building of two floors located in Dar al-Funin, 
the site of the new city of Kabul. The museum is 
divided into twenty or more rooms, each of which 
contains objects found in a certain site. It is 
ethnographical as well as archaeological. The most 
interesting rooms are those of Bamiyan, Hadda, 
and Begrim. In the Bamiyan room are wall paint- 
ings similar to those brought back from Chinese 
Turkestan, and deposited in the Central Asian 
Antiquities Museum in New Delhi. There are also 
Sanskrit and Persian fragments found in the caves 
in the vicinity of Bamiyin.* In the Hadda room 
one finds a large number of figurines and heads of 
stucco and stone. While Buddha heads predominate, 
a surprising number reveal personal characteristics 
of the subject after whom the head was modelled. 
Several with Mongoloid features, and others wearing 
“ Phrygian ” hats, strike the eye. The hall of 
Begram is the most impressive in the museum, for 
here are found Greek figurines and plaques, placed 
beside pure Indian carved ivories, and colored pieces 
of Chinese silk. The importance of Begram as a 
meeting point of Classical, Indian, and Far Eastern 
cultures is here strikingly presented. Only when 
one has seen the exquisite workmanship of the 
Indian ivories, and the fine Greek style of the 
bronze figurines of Zeus and other classical sub- 
jects, can he appreciate the importance of Afghan- 
istan to the history of art. The collection of coins, 
especially Graeco-Bactrian, Kushan, and local dyn- 
asties, is quite large, as well as the manuscript 
collection. Among the latter is a rare Persian 
translation of Jaihani’s Ashkal al-Alam (Forms 
of the World), or Masalik-i-Mamalik (Routes of 
the Countries). It has been described in some 
detail.® 

The founding of a museum at Kabul stimulated 
the provincial centers to imitate the capital. At 
Mazar-i-Sharif, in Afghan Turkestan, a small 
museum has a large collection of unclassified coins, 


* Lévi, S., “ Note sur des manuscrits sanscrits provenant 
de Bamiyin et Gilgir,” JA, Janvier 1932. 

5 Cf. note 1. 

* Arydna, Kabul 1321 (1943), nos. 2, 4, 5. 
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and a number of partially classified manuscripts. 
Qandahar and Herat have smaller collections. 
Several young Afghans have been trained by the 
French, and are continuing their work. Ahmad ‘Ali 
Kohzad is the present director of the Kabul museum. 

The archaeological work led to an interest in the 
pre-Muslim history of Afghanistan. It was only 
natural that the invasion of Alexander the Great, 
and the subsequent establishment of a Greek king- 
dom in Bactria by Diodotus,’ should hold the imagi- 
nation. The proposition that northern Afghanistan, 
ancient Bactria, was the home of the Rig-Vedic 
Aryans was adopted and expanded with alacrity. 
Unfortunately many enthusiasts included national- 
istic bias in their scholarly endeavors. The monthly 
literary magazine Kabul contained numerous 
articles on the pre-Muslim history of Afghanistan. 
Those who were interested in this period of history 
formed one group or section of the Literary Society 
of Kabul (Anjuman Adabi). Another larger group 
has become more important in the last decade. 
They study Pushti language and literature, and 
seek to interpret the history of Afghanistan in the 
Islamic period on the basis of Pushti records. It 
has become a government policy to promote the 
use of Pushtii in schools and government offices, 
while the teaching of Persian grammar and litera- 
ture has been completely displaced in the schools. 
Ten years ago Pushtii was a little known language 
with a limited literature. Thanks to the interest 
and efforts of many Afghans manuscripts, songs, 
and folk-lore have been brought to light. The most 
important of these discoveries was made by the 


™He died about 230 A. D., cf. Trever, K., Greko-Baktri- 
iskovo Isskustva, Akademiia Nauk, Moskva 1940, 5. 
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director of the Literary Society, who secured a 
manuscript entitled The Hidden Treasuries, an 
anthology of Pushtii poems with biographies of their 
authors, compiled by order of Shah Husain Hotak, 
father of Shih Mahmid, the Afghan conqueror of 
Isfahan. This manuscript revealed a long and al- 
most forgotten history of Pushti literature. 

The cooperation of the Pushti and ancient his- 
tory groups, in the spring of 1943, led to the publi- 
cation of a new journal entitled Arydnd, devoted 
to the history and literature of Afghanistan. A 
glance at the list of contents of the first number 
indicates the range of subjects. In the first num- 
ber were the following articles, all in Persian; “A 
sketch of Pushti literature in the time of the 
Mongols,” “The pomp and culture of the Ghirids,” 
“A discussion of Darmsteter’s book on Les chants 
populaires des Afghans,” “ Roots of the words Arya 
and Aryana in Pushti,” “The city of Bust (or 
Bist) from the historical standpoint,” “ The role of 
lapis-lazuli in the commerce between east and west,” 
“Description of Yamgan, a valley of Badakh- 
shin.” In succeeding numbers some of the articles 
of interest are: “ Description of the manuscript by 
Jaihani, Ashkal al-‘Alam, or Masalik-i-Mamalik,” 
“The letters of Hakim Sana’, Ghaznevid poet,” 
“Two coins, of Diodotus I and Diodotus II,” 
“ Description of Nuristan,” “ Buirj-i--Abdullah, ex- 
cavations at Begram,” “ Local pre-Islamic rulers of 
Afghanistan,” “ The last days of Sir Aurel Stein.” 

Afghan scholars are busy at work on a Pushti 
encyclopedia, and other projects on Pushti. While 
archaeological work has ceased there is every promise 
that after the war it will be continued. Especially in 
pre-Buddhist and prehistoric archaeology Afghan- 
istan should prove a fertile field for the future. 











Sumerian Mythology. By S. N. Kramer. 
(Memoirs of the American Philosophical 
Society, Vol. XXI.) Pp. xiv + 125, with 20 
plates. Philadelphia: AMERICAN PHILOSOPHI- 
cAL Society, 1944. $2.00. 


In this volume Dr. Kramer gives us the substance 
of the Jayne Memorial Lectures, which he delivered 
in 1942 on the same subject. They are, accordingly, 
adapted primarily for the general reader, who is 
admirably oriented by an introductory chapter 
describing briefly the history of Assyriology, the 
decipherment and interpretation of Sumerian, and 
the discovery of the unilingual Sumerian tablets of 
the early second millennium B. C. In the following 
chapters he discusses the contents of about a score 
of myths and epics, with many illustrative quota- 
tions. Here again one must admire the skill of the 
author’s presentation as well as the care with which 
he handles these texts, which are often very obscure. 
Kramer is at great pains to distinguish between the 
certain and the probable; the conjectural he seldom 
includes at all. At the end of the volume there is a 
compact, but extremely useful, section devoted to 
bibliography and notes. Nowhere in the volume is 
there any philological detail at all, so the non- 
Assyriologist need not hesitate to read it. We can 
therefore recommend the book heartily to all non- 
specialists who wish rapid and pleasant orientation 
in one of the least known domains of humanistic 
research. 

Dr. Kramer is now unrivalled in his command of 
the subject. After receiving his Ph. D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1929, under Speiser, 
he spent a year in Mesopotamia, five years in 
Chicago studying and working with Poebel, two 
years copying Sumerian tablets in Istanbul, and 
the years since 1939 copying Sumerian tablets in 
Philadelphia. He is now associate curator of the 
Babylonian Collection of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum, carrying on his work with the 
aid of a grant from the Johnson Fund of the 
American Philosophical Society, which gave him 
the Lewis Prize in the spring of 1944. 

The Sumerian tablets on which Kramer bases 
his account were mostly discovered at Nippur in 
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central Babylonia, during the four campaigns of 
the University of Pennsylvania (1888-1900). They 
date from the first three centuries of the second 
millennium B.C. (new low chronology), and are 
without exception unilingual (that is, they do not 
contain an interlinear translation into Accadian, 
as is true of most Sumerian tablets from the library 
of Sardanapalus [seventh century B.C.] at 
Nineveh, now in the British Museum). The study 
of Sumerian began about 1853, but suffered seri- 
ously from dilettanti in its first decades. In 1879 
Paul Haupt’s maiden book, Die sumerischen 
Familiengesetze, demonstrated how Sumerian 
should be studied, and in 1914 Haupt’s teacher, 
Delitzsch, laid the foundations for subsequent 
progress with his masterly books, Grundziige der 
sumerischen Grammatik and Sumerisches Glossar. 
Finally, in 1923, Kramer’s teacher, Arno Poebel, 
brought out a superlatively executed Grundziige 
der sumerischen Grammatik, which has scarcely 
become antiquated at all in the past twenty years. 

Meanwhile publication of the unilingual Sumerian 
literary texts from Nippur and elsewhere, all dating 
from the same general period, was proceeding apace. 
The discoverer of the temple library of Nippur, 
H. V. Hilprecht, unfortunately failed to publish 
any religious texts. However, by perfecting a 
method of copying cuneiform texts which has never 
been surpassed in accuracy, and by teaching it to 
his students, Clay and Poebel, he paved the way for 
their achievements. For Clay taught his method 
to Chiera, to whom we owe several volumes of 
beautifully copied texts, and Poebel taught it also 
to Kramer. Between the copies of these scholars 
and those of Barton in this country, Langdon in 
England and de Genouillac in France, there is all 
the difference in the world, both in accuracy and 
beauty ; the copies made by the three last-mentioned 
scholars (all now deceased) swarm with mistakes 
in copying. Good illustrations of the inaccuracy in 
detail of Langdon and de Genouillac will be found 
in Kramer’s paper correcting errors of Langdon 
from the Nippur originals in the Istanbul museum 
(JAOS 60. 234-257), with hundreds of corrections 
to a single volume of text, and in Kramer’s study 
of de Genouillac’s unrecognized catalogue of lite- 
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rary compositions (BASOR, No. 88. 17 ff.). For 
the quality of Barton’s text-editions cf, Chiera’s 
reading of CBS 14005 (Sumerian Religious Texts, 
1924, No. 25), first edited by Barton in Miscellane- 
ous Babylonian Inscriptions (1918), No. 8. Before 
we judge these scholars too severely, we must remem- 
ber the qualifications necessary for first-class work 
in this exacting field: (1) good eyesight; (2) con- 
siderable experience in copying texts in the cursive 
cuneiform of this period; (3) familiarity with the 
sign-sequences and expressions characteristic of 
Sumerian religious texts; (4) good knowledge of 
Sumerian grammar; (5) comprehensive control of 
the published and, if possible, of the unpublished 
material in the field, without which the search for 
duplicate texts becomes immeasurably more diffi- 
cult; (6) accuracy in detail. Kramer is the only 
scholar now working in the field who possesses all six 
qualifications. Chiera, who was the best before him, 
possessed all the qualifications except two: he 
worked too fast and gave his signs standard forms 
which often differed considerably from the originals ; 
he knew little about Sumerian grammar. On the 
other hand, Chiera’s elaborate files of words and 
expressions which he ran across in his copying (and 
which he showed me a number of times) enabled 
him to bring together a great many tablets and 
fragments, thus immensely facilitating Kramer’s 
task. Kramer repeatedly emphasizes his obligation 
to Chiera’s pioneer work. In this connection it may 
be observed that Zimmern’s copies of unilingual 
Sumerian texts, two volumes of which appeared, 
were good, but were handicapped somewhat by 
Zimmern’s solid grammatical control of the mate- 
rial, which often led him to see in a damaged 
passage what he thought should be there rather 
than what was actually to be seen. 

In view of the fact that the tablets of our class 
excavated at Nippur number some 2000 separate 
pieces (ranging from complete or completely recon- 
structed tablets to fragments) and that only 500 
have been copied and published hitherto (Kramer, 
p. 23), the task of rescuing these priceless docu- 
ments for posterity is indeed pressing. Every year 
sees the partial disintegration of tablets which have 
not been properly cleaned and baked; every year 
witnesses the development of more menacing engines 
of scientific destruction. Few would have thought 
at the outbreak of the present war that Turkey 
would remain unscathed. In future world wars 
Philadelphia will be just as vulnerable to attack 
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by long-range bombers as London and Berlin have 
been during the past few years. Since 1937 Kramer 
has copied 170 tablets in Istanbul (now being pub- 
lished by the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search as Annual, Vol, XXIII) and he has identi- 
fied and largely prepared for publication some 700 
pieces from the University Museum in Philadelphia. 
He is thus in an absolutely unique position of 
vantage with respect to unilingual Sumerian litera- 
ture ; no other living scholar controls more than a 
fraction of the material at his disposal. 

The volume before us sketches the contents, as 
far as available to Kramer, of all extant early 
Sumerian religious epics and myths of any conse- 
quence (not including texts preserved only in 
Assyrian or Neo-Babylonian tablets). Numerous 
translations, together with many good photographs 
of original tablets and a few copies, make it possible 
for both the specialist and the general reader to 
form an adequate impression of this rich new vein 
of research, never really accessible hitherto, even 
to the specialist. Besides bringing our knowledge 
of already published and translated texts up to date 
(e. g., “ Gilgamesh, Enkidu and the Nether World,” 
on which see now JAOS 64.19-23; “The Im- 
pregnation of Ninlil,” previously published in part 
by Barton, with very unsatisfactory interpretation ; 
“The Journey of Nanna to Nippur,” partly pub- 
lished in 1913 by Langdon, but wholly misunder- 
stood ; “ Emesh and Enten,” a small part of which 
was published by Barton, with a translation bearing 
scarcely any relation to Kramer’s; “Ashnan and 
Lahar,” previously made known by Barton and 
partly translated by Chiera; “Enki and Nin- 
hursag ” [the so-called Dilmun myth], already dis- 
cussed in great detail by Langdon and others, but 
very inadequately understood until Kramer’s treat- 
ment of it; “Enki and Sumer,” known mainly 
through a tablet published by Langdon in 1917 
[but the nature of the text remained unknown until 
now]; “ Enki and Eridu,” also little known and 
less understood; “The Exploits of Ninurta” 
[lugal-u-melambi-nergal], which has been nearly 
completed and more fully interpreted; “The 
Descent of Inanna to Hades,” previously frag- 
mentary and now almost complete ; “ The Marriage 
of Martu ” and “ Inanna Prefers the Farmer,” both 
already made known by Chiera, but now for the 
first time really intelligible). Still other myths 
were wholly unknown, for all practical purposes, 
until Kramer began his researches: “ The Creation 
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of the Pick-axe” (allu); “Inanna and Enki”; 
“The Creation of Man” (which seems to be an 
important source of the Accadian myth most re- 
cently treated by Ebeling, Tod und Leben, 1931, 
172 ff.). 

In view of the new world being opened up for 
scholars by Dr, Kramer, it would be invidious to 
call attention to real or imagined peccadillos—inci- 
dentally the reviewer would do so only at his peril, 
since the author’s control of the material is unattain- 
able by any one else. Suffice it to say, in conclusion, 
that the recovery of Sumerian mythology by Kramer 
ranks in historical significance with the discovery 
of Canaanite mythological literature at Ugarit. To- 
gether with the still inadequately published Hur- 
rian mythological literature (mostly preserved in 
Hittite translation in the archives of Bogazkéy), 
Sumerian and Ugaritic mythology will round out 
the picture hitherto only imperfectly known from 
Accadian and scattered sources, and make it possible 
for the historian of literature and religion to begin 
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serious work in a field which has remained hitherto 
little cultivated. The biblical scholar will probably 
be the greatest ultimate gainer, since the Bible 
strikes root into every ancient Near-Eastern cul- 
ture, and it cannot be historically understood until 
we can see its relationship to its sources in true 
perspective. The recovery of Sumerian mythology 
will also throw much light on Accadian, Hurrian 
and Hittite, Canaanite and Aramaean literature, 
all of which stem in large part from Sumerian 
roots. Moreover, the ultimate source of much that 
we now find in Egyptian and even in Greek context 
will undoubtedly prove to be Sumerian. All this 
may be granted without returning to the pan- 
Sumerianism of Winckler and Jeremias, which was 
both premature and doctrinaire: Sumerian culture 
may have been the most important single source of 
later Mediterranean civilization, but it was only 
one source, not the source. 


W. F. Avsricurt. 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 





Ahmad b, at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi. By FRANZ ROSEN- 
THAL. (American Oriental Series, vol. 26.) 
New Haven, Connecticut : AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
Society, 1943. 135 p. 


At first sight this book looks like a wearisome 
accumulation of quite heterogeneous and incoherent 
fragments of an almost unknown Arabic prose 
writer. But a more intimate acquaintance with its 
contents reveals that it is in fact a highly interest- 
ing contribution to our knowledge of manners and 
customs of the 9th century A. D., probably the most 
important period of Islamic culture. A glimpse of 
the index shows the universal knowledge of as- 
Sarahsi who wrote about religion and philosophy, 
politics, geography and history, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, music, medicine and many other fields as 
well. Elowever, he was by no means one of those 
polyhistors who gathered all obtainable trifles in 
order to write a boring encyclopaedia. He certainly 
had many other qualities. As one of his Arabic 
biographers asserts, “ he was first in grammar and 
the knowledge of poetry. He was a good companion 
who knew pleasant anecdotes. He was a lusty and 
witty fellow” (p. 39). As result of his intimacy 
with many members of the high society of Baghdad, 
he was well acquainted with the malicious gossip of 


the capital. Both his learning and his versatility 
qualified him for the difficult and dangerous task 


of instructing the Crown Prince al-Mu'tadid. He 
knew all kinds of anecdotes about famous artists; 
some of the amusing fragments dealing with song- 
stresses of his time remind us of the gossip about 
members of the Holywood artistic society. He was 
entrusted with some honorable offices a few years 
after al-Mu‘tadid had become Caliph, but subse- 
quently he fell into disgrace and was finally executed. 
It was perhaps his witty talkativeness which turned 
out fateful to him, for apparently he committed 
himself by some imprudent remarks which had been 
interpreted by his enemies as display of his hereti- 
cal views. In fact his “ crime ” may have been no 
more than some innocent mockery against high 
dignitaries who were too dull to take a joke. It is 
also improbable that his studies in astrology brought 
the disaster upon him, for this study was quite 
common in all classes at that time. If he really 
was the author of the extensive fragment V C1 
“which is very humorous in its ridicule of narrow- 


* For instance, the description of a young man and his 
girl friend, the star ‘Ubaydah, may be quoted (p. 96): 
“ He had a handsome face, and there was no blemish in 
his beauty, except that he had a bad mouth odor. She 
was wild about men; she did not disdain or refrain from 
anyone, from the oldest to the youngest.” 
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minded orthodoxy,” it is only natural to expect 
that they who served as laughingstock took revenge 
upon him in a cruel way. 

In the present book Dr. Rosenthal has examined 
all the events of as-Sarahsi’s life, collected exhaus- 
tively the numerous fragments of his writings and 
commented upon them with his admirable and uni- 
versal erudition. Being especially interested in geo- 
graphical questions, I shall restrict myself to enter 
into a discussion of the fragments relative to this 
subject, about which as-Sarahsi wrote several 
treatises. Most of them are almost entirely lost; 
the bulk of the extant fragments (III B 7-32) is 
derived from a report on the expedition of al- 
Mu'tadid against the young ruler of Egypt Huma- 
rawayh b. Tilfin (A.D. 885). His teacher as- 
Sarahsi who accompanied the prince in this expe- 
dition has described the march to the extraordinary 
battle of at-Tawahin, after which both armies fled 
panic-struck, as well as the return from this battle. 
On the base of these fragments Dr. Rosenthal has 
ingeniously reconstructed the approximative road 
of the army, and the convincing results of his study 
are clearly represented on a map-sketch (p. 64). 

By the following remarks I shall try to elucidate 
some difficult items, especially regarding the itin- 
erary of this expedition. Accordingly I deal only 
with the contents of the fragments III B 1-33 which 
I quote in an abridged way as F 1-33. It is not my 
purpose to criticize in any way the author, whose 
solid investigations proved to be a stimulating 
starting point for my further research. As the 
reader will see, my doubts refer (almost exclusively) 
to the reliability of as-Sarahsi (in the following: 
as-S.)as geographer, which seems to have been over- 
estimated by his learned modern commentator. But 
already Yaqtit, who preserved most of these 33 
fragments, added several short notes (quoted by 
Dr. Rosenthal) uttering his disagreement with 
some of as-S.’s statements. Of course, it is not im- 
possible that important changes have taken place 
during the three centuries which separate the life- 
time of these two authors; however it is not likely 
that this was the case in the “immovable East ” 
during that period. It is quite safe to distrust 
as-S. in spite of the fact that he possibly was an 
“eye-witness ” of all that he reported. 

F 1-3. The information about the measures of 
the oceans as given by as-S. are interesting not only 
in connection with the general question how far 
Arab geographers were in debt to Ptolemy, but 
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especially with regard to the reduction of the length 
of the Mediterranean (F 3) which deeply influenced 
the development of Arab cartography.’ 

F 5. Dr. Rosenthal shows that the name of the 
town where according to as-S. the Sevensleepers 
were discovered, must be read Germa. It is surpris- 
ing that this identification, absolutely sure and in 
accordance with all the evidence we possess about 
this town, has not been made long ago. A slight 
modification may nevertheless be suggested. There 
existed two neighboring cities in Galatia II, the 
bishopric Germe and the archbishopric Germia, 
known also under the name of Myriangeloi (to-day 
probably Yiirme). In Byzantine times the former, 
usually called Germocolonia, was apparently of 
little importance. The identification of Jarmi or 
Jayram with Germia-Myriangeloi seems preferable. 
For Gregory of Tours mentions a “ cripta abditis- 
sima ” as existing in this place.* Now it is highly 
probable that the guides of M. b. Masa al-Munajjim 
designated it as the cave of the Sevensleepers. 

F 7%. Like G. Hoffmann,* A. Musil*® supposed 
that the name of al-Kuhayl, later. MaShad al- 
Kuhayl,* is preserved in that of Qal‘at Makhil, 
called to-day Qasr al-Banat. 

F 9. It may be noted that Adramah is called 
Adormiyah in a Syriac list of Nestorian bishoprics.” 

Fil. As to as-S.’s description of the river 
Tartar it would be useful to refer to the remarks 
by F. Wiistenfeld * and A. Musil.® 

F 13. Dr. Rosenthal tries to disentangle as-S.’s 


®See e.g. C. A. Nallino, al-Battdni, vol. I, p. 168. 

* Gregorius Turonensis, “ Liber de gloria martyrum,” 
ed. by B. Krusch, Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. rer. Merov., 
t. I (Hannover 1885), p. 493 (= Migne, P. L., t. 71, col. 
712C). The passage is quoted in my article in Byzantion, 
XI (1936), p. 553. In this connection I would question 
the common identification of Abulustayn (in the legend 
of the Sevensleepers) with Albistan. It should rather be 
identified with the ancient Abrostola. Further I would 
maintain (with due caution) that the name of Jabal 
Yanjalfis (Yaqit, Mu‘jam, IV, p. 1040,) is a misspelling 
of Aivévyov bpos, a mountain mentioned e. g. by al- 
Huwarizmi. 

* Quoted by Rosenthal, p. 67, n. 99. 

5A. Musil, The Middle Euphrates (New York 1927), 
p- 56, n. 40. 

*Cf. also Oskar Braun, Moses Bar Kepha und sein 
Buch von der Seele (Freiburg i. B. 1891), p. 4. 

7 Eduard Sachau, “ Zur Ausbreitung des Christentums 
in Asien,” Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, Phil.-hist. 
K1., 1919, No. I, p. 47. 

°F. Wiistenfeld, ZDMG, 1864, p. 436, n. 1. 

* A. Musil, op. cit., p. 59-60, n. 44. 
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confused statements about Tell Mawzan, taking 
seriously his assertion that there existed two places 
of that name. In my opinion these assertions are 
merely based upon some vague information obtained 
in the course of the expedition. When the army 
marched from Ra’s ‘Ayn towards ar-Raqqah, it was 
reported that Tell Mawzan was not far off, and the 
same occurred again when, on their way back from 
the battle, the soldiers of al-Mu‘tadid moved from 
Sumayasit to Urfa. Having noted these data in his 
diary of the expedition, our author later gathered 
from them that there existed two different places 
called Tell Mawzan which he located between Ra’s 
al-‘Ayn and ar-Raqqah*® and between Sumaysat 
and Urfa respectively. Yet two places of this name 
obviously never existed, as was already maintained 
by Yaqit (cf. Rosenthal, p. 72, n. 116): “I have 
enquired of the people of al-Jazirah about that, 
and they only knew one.” Dr. Rosenthal quotes 
“for the common identification of this (viz. the 
“one and the same”) Tell Mawzan with Wiran- 
Sehr” a map-sketch which I published in 1936, 
but according to his own map (p. 64) he seems to 
prefer a more western position or perhaps both of 
them. Now if Yaqit and the people of al-Jazirah 
were right in stating that there was only one Tell 
Mawzan, there exists sufficient evidence that it was 
identical with the ancient Constantina, the Syriac 
Tella or Telli dhe-Mawzelath and the modern 
WiranSehr."* It must be admitted, however, that 
neither of as-S.’s statements can be said to describe 
accurately the location of this place. 

F 17. One might mention that Qasr al-Banat, 
the Castrum Puellarum of the crusaders, is still in 
existence.** 


1° Modern scholars have located Tell Mawzan still more 
vaguely “ between Ra’s ‘Ayn and Sarfj.” Cf. R. Réhricht, 
Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jerusalem (Innsbruck, 1898), 
p- 97, n. 1; p. 231, mn. 3. M. Canard, Sayf al Daula 
(Algiers 1934), p. 129, n. 1. They follow Yaqat, I p. 872. 

11 Cf. Elijah of Nisibis, “Opus chronologicum,” ed. by 
Brooks and Chabot, CSCO, Scr. Syri, series III, t. 7 
(Paris 1910), textus p. 133,41; versio p. 642955 with note 
8. Mahbdb of Manbij, “ Kitab al-‘unvian,” ed. by A. A. 
Vasiliev, Patr. Orient., VIII, part III, p. 477 [217], with 
n. 2; also p. 438 [178], the words translated by Vasiliev 
“al-Khantrin(?) and Kitharizon” must probably be 
emended to “at-Tanntrin and Tall Mawzan,” the latter 
corresponding in this passage to Tella of Michael Syrus 
(t. II, p. 347 tr. Chabot) and to Konstanti[n]a of 
Theophanes (p. 340, ed. de Boor). 

12 Cf. Publications of an American Archaeol. Expedition 
to Syria in 1899-1900 (New York 1904 fg.), II, p. 140. 
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F 18. The last sentence of as-S. seems to con- 
tradict the statement of Léonce Brosset, Syria VI 
(1925), p. 346: “.... une sorte d’acropole séparée 
de la ville basse par des murs d’enceinte.” 

F 20. Since as-S. refers here to a time long 
before 7000 B.C.(!), it does not matter whether 
in speaking of the “ People of the Column” he 
meant Stoics ** or Christian Stylites. 

F 21. Modern maps feature a site called Hirbet 
al-‘Awja’ et-tahtani near a Wadi al-‘Awja’, about 
six miles north of Jericho. 

F 22. Since as-S, is here proceeding from south 
to north (cf. Rosenthal, p. 65, n. 98), the word 
al-Biqa‘, translated by “the plains (river valleys ?)” 
must obviously be considered as a proper name 
meaning the valley between Lebanon and Anti- 
libanus. 

F 26. The mountain Huwwir in at-Tughir was 
hardly in the Cilician plain between al-Massisah 
and Adanah as indicated on the sketch-map, where 
according to his own words as-S. was “ passing 
through a prairie.” It must rather be sought west 
or north-west of Mar‘a8, thus belonging to F 30. 

F 29. The names of a number of cities were 
derived by as-S. and others from an eponym who 
was always described as “the son of ar-Rim b. 
Alifaz b. Sim b. Nih.” In this connection Dr. 
Rosenthal remarks ingeniously: “ as-S. might well 
be the source for all these genealogies”; accord- 
ingly he considers Bilis to be a station of al- 
Mu'tadid’s expedition (see his map), though it is 
not expressly mentioned as such. On the basis of 
this observation we are entitled to adjust somewhat 
the course of the itinerary between Qinnasrin (F 
18) and Sayzar (cf. p. 63, n. 91). For the eponym 
of Sarmin (near Qinnasrin) has the same an- 
cestors.'* As to the legendary founder of the fam- 
ous Anatolian city of ‘Ammiriyah we may assume 
that as-S. mentioned him in connection with the 
place of the same name between Sayzar and 
Afamiyah,”* since he often speaks of homonymous 
places.** Both Sarmin and ‘Ammfiriyah lay almost 
exactly on the supposed road of the army as shown 
on Dr. Rosenthal’s map. 


155. IV, p. 40. Publicat. of the Princeton Arch. Exp. to 
Syria (Princeton 1907 fg.), II B, p. 211. R. Dussaud, 
Topographie historique de la Syrie, p. 218. 220. 231. 

18 Cf. I. Goldziher, “ Siulenminner im Arabischen,” 
ZDMG, t. 55 (1901), p. 503-508. 

* Yaqit, Mu'‘jam, III, 83,. 

18 Yaqit, ibid., ITI, 731,. 

1° Cf. F 13. 15(?). 18. 30. 
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F 31. Though the place-names mentioned by 
as-S. are otherwise quite correctly written, it is 
tempting to explain the unknown Awdan as a mis- 
spelling of Ardil, the ancient Ardala.*’ 

F 32. Sabastiyah near Sumaysét is the last 
station expressly mentioned in these fragments. 
The author remarks on this name: “ Situation un- 
certain. E. Honigmann’s attempts at locating this 
Sabastiyah (HI s.v. Sabastiyah 4) presuppose a 
mistake on the part of as-Sarahsi.” To this I shall 
remark that I have abandoned the views expressed 
in the quoted article for many years. The exact 
site of Sabastiyah is fixed by a passage of an anony- 
mous Syriac chronicle ** which runs thus: “Antio- 
chus (viz. Antiochus I of Syria) built two remark- 
able bridges, one over the river Singé and another 
over the river Sebasti in the region of Samosata, 
when he went to worship the elevated place which 
is on the high mountain above Gékthay (to-day 
Kahta) at the limit of the (territory of the) 
monastery of the blessed Mar Barsawmi,’® as is 
testified until now by the inscriptions engraved on 
big stone plates and on pillars which are erected 
above these bridges.” The Syriac chronicler obvi- 
ously refers here to the ancient bridges called Pons 
Singae ?° and Pons Chabinae** as well as to the 


17Cf. ZDPV, t. 46 (1923), p. 163, no. 63. 

18“ Chronicum ad annum Christi 1234 pertinens,” ed. 
I.-B. Chabot, vol. I, CSCO, Scr. Syri, series III, t. 14 
(Paris 1920), textus p. 108,-;. 

1° To-day Borsom Qal‘ah, as I showed in a book which 
was ready for publication when the Germans invaded 
Belgium. 

2° Tabula Peutingeriana. 

"Corpus Inscr. Latin., III, suppl. I, no. 6709, lin. 
15-16. 
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famous sanctuary on the top of the Nimrfiid Dagh. 
But instead of calling the river which flows under 
the second bridge (the actual Bélam-si and Kahta- 
cay) “ Habiné Nahra,” ?? he refers to it as Nahra 
Sebasti. This fact together with the statement of 
as-S. implies that Sabastiyah was a city situated 
at the confluence of the Kahta-cay with the 
Euphrates, at or near the modern Hoca (Khoja). 
We learn thus that the river was occasionally named 
after this city, much as, e. g., the Calycadnus was 
known to the crusaders under the name Selef, an 
abridgment of Selefke-Seleucia. Of course the 
chronicler committed an anachronism in using the 
name Sebasti(a) in a report upon the first Seleucid 
rulers. In fact the inscriptions on the pillars near 
the Bélam-si bridge, which are still preserved, 
testify that this bridge was built in 200 A.D.! 
Sebastia, a town obviously of ancient origin, was 
situated not far from the ancient Charmodara or 
Cholmadara, but it is not mentioned by any classic 
author. It remains doubtful whether al-Mu'‘tadid 
crossed the Euphrates at this place or exactly at 
Samosata which was very near. 

I shall finally express the hope that, having dis- 
played his intimate knowledge of the intellectual 
and scientific currents of the golden age of Islamic 
culture by writing this meritorious and suggestive 
monograph, Dr. Rosenthal may soon compose a 
comprehensive work on the Islamic renaissance 
which may supersede the very useful, but rather 
elementary, book of A. Mez. 


ERNEsT HONIGMANN. 


22W. Wright, Catalogue of Syriac MSS in the British 
Museum, t. III (London, 1872), p. 1110a,. F. Nau, ROC, 
t. 19 (1914), p. 420. 





Phonetics. A Critical Analysis of Phonetic Theory 
and a Technic for the Practical Description 
of Sounds. By KennetH L, Pike. Pp. x 
182 ii. University of Michigan Publications, 
Language and Literature, Volume xxi. Ann 
Arbor: UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PREss, 
1943. 
The praise with which Charles C. Fries prefaces 


Pike’s book is not exaggerated. Despite its title 
this book is not another practical manual of pho- 


netics with ready-made classifications, tables of 
symbols, and examples taken from English and a 
number of other languages. Rather, it is precisely 
what the subtitle indicates: a discussion of the 
principles underlying and preceding any meaning- 
ful description of the sounds used in human 
speech. 

The first part of Pike’s book quotes abundant 
evidence for the need of such a discussion at the 
present moment. It is agreed that the first con- 
cern of the grammarian facing a new language 
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is to free himself of such accidental influences as 
are apt to make him pay greater attention to cer- 
tain objective sound differences, and neglect others. 
The most important among these influences is, of 
course, the place of the sound difference in ques- 
tion within the phonemic system to which he hap- 
pens to be accustomed, that is, that of his own 
native language or of some other language which 
he has learned to master already. Only after such 
phonemic prejudice has been overcome, the linguist 
is free to judge the sound phenomena on their own 
phonetic merits, and, finally, determine their func- 
tion in the language’s own phonemic system. Lin- 
guistic science, then, is vitally interested in a sound 
foundation of phonetics, which is consistent in it- 
self and does not borrow any of its criteria from 
the accidental way in which sound features are 
absent or present, meaningful or meaningless in a 
handful of given languages. Pike’s familiarity 
with certain phonetically peculiar Mexican lan- 
guages has not merely caused him to enlarge his 
sound charts by a number of rows and columns, 
but it has made him wary of possible loopholes in 
his discussion. 

The first part (“A Critical Analysis”) requires 
less attention. In the first two chapters, the author 
denounces the bias with which phoneticians rele- 
gate “ Marginal Sounds” (such as back unrounded 
vowels, clicks and the like) or “ Nonspeech Sounds ” 
(such as belches) to their inferior positions. In 
the third chapter he puts the finger on one of the 
sorest spots of phonetics, namely, segmentation. 
Here, to the author as well as to this reviewer, 
the preoccupation of phoneticians with specific 
languages is particularly ominous. Why is it that 
such groups as [ts] have been called affricates, or 
[ai] diphthongs, or [gw] labiovelars, while there 
are no unit names for [af], [rt]? “ Phonetically,” 
Pike says (51), “there is no explanation for this 
difference, since [gu] entails less change of articu- 
lation than [gw], [ba] the same as [ph].” “The 
explanation,” he goes on to say, “is perforce pho- 
nemic: in certain sound groups .. . two segments 
frequently combine into single phonemes; as such 
they have acquired names.” But what constitutes 
those “segments” on the phonetic level? What 
are the boundaries of a speech sound in the con- 
tinuum of speech? What is a syllable? The last 
two chapters of the first part are devoted to criti- 
cism of the current classifications of speech sounds. 

It is Pike’s Part II that commands the full 
attention and, in places, admiration of the reader. 
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In one of the finest arguments which his re- 
viewer has seen, Pike makes a clear basic distinc- 
tion between the productive and the controlling 
mechanisms (Chapters 6 and 7 respectively). The 
distinction is basic because, as Pike says rightly, 
“the large majority of sounds utilize a moving 
column of air” (85). It seems reasonable to de- 
scribe sounds according to the movements which 
set the air in motion, and, secondly, according to 
those which interfere with that motion. Most of 
the productive mechanisms, then, are air-stream 
mechanisms (85-103). A mechanism is defined as 
an initiator (the part whose movement results in 
compression or rarefaction; e.g., the lung with 
most “normal” sounds; the back of the tongue 
in certain clicks, etc.) plus the air chamber 
on which it operates. Air chambers, in turn, con- 
sist of the various possible combinations between 
the five cavities: oral, nasal, pharyngeal, pulmonic, 
and esophageal. Closures between any of these 
cavities (such as “velic” closure, that is, a raised 
velum) set off one chamber from the other (in our 
example, the nasal from the pulmonic-pharyngeal- 
oral chamber). In [8], for instance, the lung- 
initiator causes air to move through the pulmonic- 
pharyngeal-nasal-oral chamber (therefore called the 
“active” chamber) while the esophageal chamber 
is not used (“passive”). The illustrations Pike 
gives for the various subdivisions throughout chap- 
ter 6 are worth studying. To show the simultaneity 
of various articulations (productive as well as 
controlling) he uses an ingenious notation fash- 
ioned somewhat upon the pattern of an orchestra 
score, indicating the action of such articulators as 
the lips, the back of the tongue, the “ velic,” the 
glottis, and the lungs at any given time.’ Aside 
from the pulmonic, there is the pharyngeal mechan- 
ism, with the glottis moving up (as in glottalized 
stops) or down (as in glottalic clicks), and the 
oral mechanism (as in a kiss). These mechanisms 
may be combined, as in clicks uttered simulta- 
neously with voiced nasalization (i.e., oral plus 
pulmonic mechanism). Discussion of these “ major 
air-stream mechanisms” is followed by that of a 
few “minor” ones (99-103). The rest of the chap- 
ter is devoted to sound-producing processes other 
than those involving air streams, namely, “ per- 
cussion,” as in the sudden opening of the lips with 
stationary air; “scraping” as in the rubbing of 
the lower against the upper teeth; and “induc- 


1See Hockett, Language 18. 5. 
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tion” involving resonance across a closure or wall 
of a chamber. 

In treating the productive mechanisms, Pike 
faced the easier part of his task. This does not 
detract anything from the high praise of which, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, Pike’s treatment is 
worthy. The reader who has understood the dif- 
ference between productive and controlling activi- 
ties will hardly be able to find serious gaps. Those 
whose acquaintance with speech sounds is limited 
to certain better known linguistic types will proba- 
bly be under the impression that the author has 
sinned on the side of minuteness rather than by 
omission. Unusual articulations are dwelt upon 
for the sake of showing up the possibilities of the 
sound-producing organs, regardless of their occur- 
rence in languages. 

The seventh chapter is the longest, boldest, and 
most controversial part of the book. A glance at 
the subtitles will bear this out: “ Segmentation ” ; 
“ Articulation (articulators, shapes of articulators, 
points of articulation, types of articulation)”; 
“Stricture (function of strictures, degrees of 
stricture).” In short, it deals with most of the 
problems which, by themselves, constitute most of 
the subject matter of the conventional textbooks. 

It is the “controlling” movements, the stric- 
tures, that modify and cut up into smaller frac- 
tions an otherwise fairly uniform flow of air 
(leaving aside the airstreamless or “static” 
mechanisms). Pike’s proposed definition of the 
segment is so important that it must be reproduced 
here (107): 

A segment is a sound (or lack of sound) having indefi- 
nite borders but with a center that is produced by a crest 
or trough of stricture during the even motion or pressure 
of an initiator; in static mechanisms percussives are 
segmental centers. 


The validity of this statement depends on the two 
hitherto undefined terms: crest and trough. “A 
crest of stricture,” Pike goes on to say (107), 
“is a point in a continuum where the strictures 
approach more nearly a state of closure than do 
the strictures immediately preceding * them in the 


* Read “ preceding and following”; as it stands, any 
point in the course of an opening or closing stricture 
would be a crest or trough. 

It would have been profitable at this point and else- 
where to discuss C. F. Hockett’s treatment of segments 
(“a-sounds ”) as determined by their borders (“ change 
points”) rather than by their crest or trough centers, 
see Language, loc. cit. 


sequence ... A trough of stricture is a point in 
a sequence where the strictures approach more 
nearly a state of openness than do the strictures 
immediately preceding’ that point.” A sequence 
[aiaiaiaia], then, contains five troughs and four 
crests. The addition of a stricture adds a crest 
segment ([nd]); the subtraction of a stricture 
adds a trough segment ([th]). Substitution of one 
stricture for another adds a segment, always 
provided that the air mechanism remains un- 
changed. If, however, the action of the initiator 
does change—and this is an important addition 
to the definition to the segment given above—by 
giving unsteady pressure, the resulting crests of 
pressure will constitute segments in themselves 
(e. g. in a long [a] spoken with a number of chest 
pulses). 

Are glides between sounds segments? This 
question has perhaps caused the most trouble in 
the actual business of writing down speech pho- 
netically. Pike states that “a single-direction glide 
which starts at a certain position and approaches 
to reach a crest, or releases to reach a trough has 
two segments ... A two-direction glide has at 
least three segments” (110-11) ; his examples for 
the former include [ai], [ia], [st], for the latter, 
[aia], [iai]. In other words, the transition sound, 
or glide proper, is not counted as a segment. This, 
however, is true only of what might be called an 
automatic glide during which the articulator, 
moving at steady speed, takes the shortest way 
between the two positions. Should it move out of 
this shortest way, or its speed be temporarily re- 
duced, the resulting ‘stricture bulge’ or ‘time 
bulge’ will constitute an extra crest. 

Pike goes on to deal with the syllable (116). 
Leaving aside, temporarily, other than lung 
mechanisms, his definition more or less conforms 
to the chest pulse school of thought. Furthermore, 
the segment “during which the speed of the 
initiator movement is the greatest in the syllable” 
is called the syllabic. (117). This definition, how- 
ever, admits of “exceptions,” as in [ha], where 
[a], though voiced and hence involving additional 
glottalic stricture with slowing down of the initia- 
tor, is considered the syllabic, owing to a “sub- 
criterion of prominence.” 

Further classification of the controlling factors 
proceeds according to the headings mentioned 
above. The treatment of the “Articulators” is 
brief and excellent, if more conventional than the 
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rest (120-129).° Two sections on “ Stricture ” 
conclude Pike’s argument. The first discusses the 
“function ” of the various “ cavities and strictures 
in the economy of sound production”; in other 
words, it provides a descriptive order for sounds 
involving more than one stricture. “ Initiating” 
strictures (e.g. the glottal closure in glottalized 
sounds) and “valvate” ones (those sealing off air 
chambers, such as the raised velum in purely oral 
sounds) are, of course, eliminated first, since they 
are not part of the controlling apparatus at all. 
The remaining, truly articulatory strictures in 
active chambers are then assigned definite rank in 
the descriptive hierarchy according, first, to the 
dignity of their cavities (from oral — primary 
through nasal — secondary to pharyngeal — ter- 
tiary) ; secondly, if two or more strictures conflict 
in one and the same cavity (as in a labialized s), 
the one most nearly approaching closure takes 
precedence over the others. ([s] plus rounding, 
rather than lip rounding plus alveolar friction). 
Pike labels it “acme” stricture; the other (non- 
initiating, nonvalate, nonacme) strictures are 
“ qualifiers.” Voice, it should be noted, is of course 
@ qualifier, voiced sounds containing a tertiary, 
nonacme stricture of the vocal cords. 

The section on Degrees of Stricture could per- 
haps have preceded the discussion of strictural 
function. Here the author accommodates such 
features as length, height of pitch (degree of 
stricture of the vocal cords) ; local (noisy) friction 
(as in fricatives) vs. “cavity friction” (as in 
vowels or nasals). Using all these criteria, sounds 
are finally classified into stops and continuants, 
continuants into nasals and orals (according to 
whether air escape is limited to the nasal cavity 
or not), with further subdivisions taking into ac- 
count local vs. cavity friction and, for the orals, 
central vs. lateral opening. The crucial point of 
all this is naturally the vowel-consonant dichotomy. 
Certain sounds, Pike argues, appear “most fre- 
quently ” as syllabics in the sense defined earlier. 
They are, by and large, the orals without local 
friction and with central opening. Pike chooses 
to label them “vocoids”; all other sounds are 
“contoids.” Vocoids if used syllabically, as they 
generally are, are vowels, contoids used non- 
syllabically, are consonants. 


*It includes such categories as normal articulation 
(e.g. stops and spirants), flaps, iterative articulation, 
subdivided into chatters, trills, and vibratory trills 
(e.g. voice). 
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The eighth chapter, “Conclusions,” offers a 
brief discussion on the characteristics of speech 
and non-speech sounds in terms of the classification 
established, and, most important of all, a final state- 
ment of the descriptive order, with elaborate an- 
alphabetic notation and examples of its application. 

Those finding fault with these views are referred 
to the book itself with its polemic matter and its 
countless digressions designed to take care of 
possible objections. These features, however, some- 
times obscure the admirable originality and con- 
sistency with which Pike has tackled his task. 
These qualities are further evidenced by his care 
in laying the foundations of his system. The 
various phonetic techniques are thoroughly dis- 
cussed (14-31): articulatory proper, instrumental 
articulatory, auditory acoustic, instrumental acous- 
tic (with its corollary, “imitation label,” which 
“merely gives names to known sounds” (116)). 
The terms segment, phone (= “the same” seg- 
ment recurring), speech sound (= phonetic sub- 
stances of a phoneme, comprising at least one 
segment), phonetic fraction (any part of a con- 
tinuum) are given workable definitions (116-117). 
Phonetic entities are either perceptual (to a given 
investigator), instrumental (recorded by instru- 
ment), or real (= audible, i.e. disregarding dif- 
ferences below the threshold of perception) ; this 
is followed up for segments (108-109), phones 
(115-116), and syllables (116-117). 

Since only the “real” distinctions are of poten- 
tial linguistic importance, the infinitesimal num- 
ber of possible sounds can be reduced to a finite 
number of real sounds, and an all-inclusive system 
of general phonetics is feasible, at least in theory. 
In this sense Pike’s categories claim to be universal 
and the reviewer has little doubt that they will 
turn out to be very nearly so, One minor oversight 
consists in failing to include among the “ degrees 
of stricture” the number of flaps making up an 
ordinary trill which would be an exact articulatory 
parallel to pitch for vibratory trills (137-138). 

Pike’s treatment of segmentation and related 
topics is a more controversial matter. There is, 
of course, no denying the need of “cutting a con- 
tinuum into phonetic segments which would not 
be phonemes, but would reflect a natural segmen- 
tation of vocal sound production ” (107) ; all gram- 
mar is ultimately founded on this premise. Pike’s 
method of setting off such minimal segments is, 
to be sure, arbitrary in a sense but consistent and 
quite fit to serve the grammarian. The difficulties 
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increase, however, as Pike goes on. The definition 
of the “speech” sound (116), for instance, seems to 
imply that single phonemes never cover less than 
one segment. But is not the segment “ flapped 
[n]” in many American pronunciations of winter 
phonemically /nt/, /n/ being represented by [n], 
/t/ by the flap feature?* Still more complex is 
the matter of syllables and syllabicity. It is true 
that this question has been regarded all along as 
truly phonetic. The author’s very efforts, however, 
at defining syllables and syllabics on this basis 
have confirmed the reviewer’s view that phonemics 
can do without a phonetic definition of the sylla- 
ble; in other words that syllables are convenient 
or necessary terms for sequences of established 
phonemes.® This will do away with such stopgap 


*G. Trager, American Speech 1942. 146-148. 

5 The criteria for setting up syllables will, then, vary 
from language to language and may include, for in- 
stance, (1) the domain of certain accent phonemes (e. g. 
stress in English or pitch in Vedic Sanskrit affects sylla- 
bles, i. e., sequences of phonemes within which no contrast 
of loudness (height of pitch) is permitted are called syl- 
lables) ; (2) minimum permitted sequences (the smallest 
sequences of phonemes still capable of being uttered 
alone in the pattern of the language may be called 
syllables; thus, since in English, utterances between 
pauses must normally contain at least one vowel, Eng- 
lish syllables must contain a vowel); (3) juncture 
phonemes which in many languages determine syllable 
boundary. These and other criteria may have to be used 
in combination; where they conflict, there will be ambi- 
guity. Any purely phonetic definition of the syllable, 
however consistent in itself, is bound to conflict some- 
where with the obvious usefulness of a phonemic defini- 
tion for a given language, such as in the cases cited 
above. The whole matter needs a thorough discussion. 


devices as the “subcriterion of prominence” cited 
above; it will also permit us to regard E. string 
or Russian rta as one syllable (despite the greater 
prominence and higher initiator speed in the first 
phone and the interruption of the chest pulse 
during the second phone) on a phonemic basis, 
although these examples will impress certain for- 
eign phoneticians as being bisyllabic. It is very 
doubtful, then, that phonetic technique should 
ever have to go beyond the setting up of minimum 
segments and, of course, the recording of all such 
phonetic features as will later turn out to be rele- 
vant for the grouping of phonemes into syllables 
(loose contact, differences in release, etc.).° 

This criticism concerns that small part of Pike’s 
argument where he seems to lapse against his plan 
into a phonemic rather than strictly phonetic 
approach. The fact that his analysis is altogether 
successful wherever he follows his own precepts 
demonstrates the soundness and fruitfulness of 
these precepts. The main desideratum left is a 
complete handbook of phonetics by the hand of 
the author, with all categories filled in and the 
resulting sounds discussed in detail, as well as 
with examples from actual languages. 


H. M. HoENIGSWwALD. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


® Thus, the often cited contrast of a name vs. an aim 
is one of juncture and syllabification as far as the 
English phonemic system is concerned, while in purely 
physical terms it is a matter of different stress contours, 
differences in length of certain segments, different types 
of onset and release, ete. 





A Pilgrimage to Angkor. By Larry Brices. Pp. 
95, 10 pls., 5 maps and plans, 20 figs. in the 
text. Oakland, California: THe HotmzEs Book 
Company, 1943. 


As the author, one-time American Consul in 
Saigon, tells in his preface, this little booklet is an 
expanded lecture and intended to serve as an intro- 
duction and adjunct to the history of ancient 
Cambodia. He visited Angkor in 1915, and later 
made a thorough study of the French literature 
on the subject. After giving a brief account of his 
trip to Angkor he describes and discusses the vari- 
ous monuments and their history and the achieve- 


ments of the Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient. 
Ilis knowledge is sound and up to date, his judg- 
ment well balanced and his way of writing clear 
and stimulating. The booklet may be recommended 
to students and to future tourists who may prefer 
facts to the phantasies so often dished out by less 
well informed visitors to Angkor,—as a short and 
popularly written introduction to the archaeology 
of Cambodia. 

From this recommendation I feel, however, 
obliged to exclude the two sections headed‘Anthro- 
pology and Prehistory’ and ‘Comparative Philology.’ 
There, the author obviously treads on unfamiliar 
ground. Unaware of the results of more recent 
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researches, he relies solely on antiquated sources. 
It was unnecessary and unfortunate to revive Father 
Schmidt’s and Roland B. Dixon’s hypotheses about 
the racial affinities of the Mon-Khmer peoples, 
both based on completely insufficient data and long 
since obsolete, as Father Schmidt himself would 
certainly be the first to admit. The author’s con- 
ceptions of human races seem to be rather confused. 
Otherwise he would hardly have quoted the dis- 
covery of so-called ‘ Indonesian’ skulls in early 
neolithic deposits of Indo-China, as a proof for 
the correctness of Dixon’s view, according to which 
the Mon-Khmer were negroid. If the neolithic 
‘Indonesians’ of Indo-China were really the 
original Mon-Khmer, which is quite uncertain and 
doubtful, this would, of course, prove the exact 
contrary. 

In view of recent criticism, the author would have 
done better to be more cautious in accepting Father 
Schmidt’s ‘ Austro-Asiatic ’ family of languages as 
an established fact. In no case, however, is there 
the slightest reason to assume, as the author does, 
that the Mon-Khmer came from northern India 
and that this migration took place ‘ not earlier than 
1000 B.c. and perhaps later, certainly after the 
Aryan had reached North Central India.’ If any- 
thing is certain in the prehistory of southern Asia 
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it is the fact that whatever (probably rather slight) 
Mon-Khmer elements exist in the Munda languages 
of India were introduced by a migration of peoples 
of Mongolid race from Burma or Assam in late 
neolithic times. 

Lastly, two minor corrections of a personal 
character. Although Father Schmidt trained many 
missionaries, he has never been a missionary him- 
self and has never lived among the peoples of South- 
east Asia, as Mr. Briggs seems to think, nor have 
I ever been Father Schmidt’s pupil, as he calls me. 

It is only fair to the author to state that the two 
sections criticized above form a very small part of 
his book, not even one tenth. They are really quite 
unessential to the main subject and should have 
better been omitted. 

As the author mentions, he intends to publish a 
well documented history of ancient Cambodia. We 
may hope that he will carry out his intention. To 
judge from the small preliminary work reviewed 
here, he should be well prepared and able to accom- 
plish the task. The planned book would certainly 
fill an often deplored gap in the literature on 
Southeast Asia. 


RoBERT VON HEINE-GELDERN. 


East Inpies INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Since the Society held no annual meeting in 
1944, the Executive Committee has considered it 
proper to submit the following annual reports to 
the Society. These reports were all submitted to 
the Executive Committee and approved by it, on 
May 17, 1944. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Total number of members reported on the roll at 


last annual meeting... .. 0... cc cecccsccccccce 870 
New members elected and qualified............ 60 
Former members reelected.................... 2 
Former member reinstated.................... 1 

— 63 
933 
NE RE is ok ie iicddesiccuasveusnemeae 9 
Losses by resignation.................ceceeeee 21 
— 30 
Total on the roll April 25, 1944................ 903 


The following are the names of members whose death 
has not been previously reported. The date of election 
to membership in the Society is indicated by the numbers 
in parentheses. 


Duncan Black Macdonald...d. September 6, 1943. (1893) 


BRO PUGET... 2cccccesss d. May 22, 1943... . (1931) 
Ze Barney Thorne Phillips. .d. May 10, 1941..... (1923) 
Nathaniel Julius Reich..... d. October 5, 1943... (1923) 
William Rosenau.......... d. December 9, 1943. (1897) 
Ewald H. Schniewind...... d. August 11, 1943. . (1942) 
Sir Aurel Stein............ d. October 28, 1943. . (1928) 
Herbert L. Willett......... d. March 27, 1944... (1917) 
Edward T. Williams....... d. January 27, 1944. (1901) 


Ferris J. STEPHENS, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1943 


1. BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 
Bemeeenanie Gam d® «noc ciccccccccctcccs $23,294.65 
Cash 
Yale University.............. $1,392.18 
New Haven Savings Bank..... 1,031.99 
2,424.17 
nc av ecencsenedaasksecaveseeeen $25,718.82 





*The market value is approximately $22,739.00. The 
average yield on investments was 4.99 per cent. 


Liabilities 
Endowment funds..................2005- $19,887.50 
BN Ts 6. hs kde Kdearcrisievnenaes 2,000.00 
Balance in General Account.............. 1,025.15 
Balance in Monograph Account.......... 2,789.14 
Balance in Offprint Account.............. 17.03 
ee ere ee $25,718.82 


2. CERTIFICATE OF HOLDINGS 


This is to advise you that as of December 31, 1943, 
Yale University was holding in safekeeping for account 
of the American Oriental Society the following securities 
and cash: 


Bonds 
$2,000 Eastern Gas-Fuel Associates 4s of 1956 
2,000 Morris-Essex R. R. Ist ref. 31%4s of 2000 
1,000 U. S. Treasury 2%s of 1952 


Stocks 
15 shs. American Telephone & Telegraph, common 
10 “ Bankers Trust Company, common 

10 “ Chemical Bank & Trust Company, common 
10 “ First National Bank of Boston, common 
5 “ Union Pacific R. R., common 

7 “ E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., common 
18 “ General Electric Co., common 

3 “ Norfolk & Western, common 

10 “ American District Telegraph Co. 

35 “ United Aircraft Corporation 

50 “ Standard Oil Company of California 

35 “ Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 

35 “ National Dairy Products, common 

8 “ Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


Mortgage 
688-90 Dixwell Ave. 5 per cent—Estate of Baldassare 


Saturno—$5,789.37 
Cash on hand—$1,392.18 


Very truly yours, 


_H. J. OSTRANDER, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
January 5, 1944. 


3. RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Receipts 
I iii eosin dwcaw eae acedw ces $ 3,165.52 
Life membership fees................++-. 72.50 
Income from investments................ 1,183.39 
Sale of publications...............0..008. 1,716.75 
Subventions to publications.............. 4,210.25 
Income from Nies Fund.................. 376.78 
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Cash Balance January 1, 1943.............. 
Excess of disbursements over receipts....... 


Cash Balance December 31, 1943........... 


4. GENERAL ACCOUNT 


$ 4,472.16 


Notes of the Society 


Refunds from authors................++- 166.26 
Se Oe IG 6 ccdsncaaacmennedncese 1,315.88 
Overpayments on individual accounts...... 22.53 
i lg FMT TTT TTT ee Te ee 10.00 
Payments on principal of mortgage....... 139.63 

Wav ccdcvcdssernectussenccescesas $12,379.49 

Disbursements 

Journal and Offprints................... $ 4,287.23 
BEOMORTOMES onc cc ccccccccescvccccccese 5,691.14 
a ee ee 1,046.55 
EEE nc accccccccccosecocnsereesoese 152.46 
Membership Committee................+- 15.89 
BE Pk inensesdcesicannecevevenses 25.00 
PURE GE GRIER. co.cc sees cesnscoces 1,342.29 


$12,560.56 























Debits 
Manufacturing cost............ $3,560.77 
TTT rT ee 400.00 
Editorial expenses.............. 77.55 
Expended for authors.......... 108.98 
Postage and express (office) .... 25.52 
Envelopes and printing......... 57.00 
Addressograph service.......... 3.25 
4,233.07 
Balance returned to General Account...... $ 239.09 
6. OFFPRINT ACCOUNT 
Credits 
Balance January 1, 1943................ $ 11.28 
ere ee ee er ee eee 36.92 





seer eer eee ees eeeeeeeeseee 








$ 2,605.24 


181.07 


$ 2,424.17 


Credits 
Balance January 1, 1943................ $ 973.28 
PEE ccc dhedeeed ce sanednwnnden ee 3,165.52 
Income from investments................ 1,183.39 
Profit on sale of securities............... 174.88 
Held for individual accounts............. 11.23 
Returned from Journal account.......... 239.09 
Returned from Secretary-Treasurer’s account 9.45 
Returned from Membership Committee.. .. 34.11 
Returned from Committee on Promotion of 
PRN POM, cnc civavesscsecewaes 25.00 
Returned from Contingency fund......... 373.28 
Returned from Librarian’s account........ 9.60 
$ 6,198.83 
Debits 
Budget appropriation (See JAOS 
SP mene $5,173.28 
Credit transferred to Journal 
ee ee ee 40 
5,173.68 
Balance December 31, 1943.............. $ 1,025.15 
5. JOURNAL ACCOUNT 
Credits 
a ere er ee $ 3,100.00 
PD TE MONIT. 6 vc icc encvcscwes 400.00 
8 eee 367.42 
EE eer reer rrr Tere 461.07 
I CN nc ct od otek dine eee ee 120.38 
From General Account................... 40 
From Offprint Account.................. 22.89 









Debits 
GN EE. BEE cawivinkcesceanaeess $44.28 
Royalties to authors.............. 7.93 
EE oe een sah se kin Ree eeee 1.95 
Transferred to Journal Account.... 22.89 












































77.05 
Balance December 31, 1943.............. $ 17.03 
7. SECRETARY-TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 
Credits 
Budget for expenses..................... $ 750.00 
Budget for honorarium.................. 300.00 
Annual dinners paid in advance.......... 6.00 
$ 1,056.00 
Debits 
eee $400.96 
Postage and supplies............. 108.96 
Printing and addressograph...... 161.52 
re ee ee 300.00 
Annual meeting................. 75.11 
1,046.55 
Balance returned to General Account...... $ 9.45 
8. COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 
Credits 
PD bcd idaaaeeadwihheddésenveeanedes $ 50.00 
Debits 
Stationery, printing and postage.......... 15.89 
Balance returned to General Account.... $ 34.11 
9. COMMITTEE FOR PROMOTION OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Credits 
NE Saar cea carats ener eonewaan $ 25.00 
RE kiran aie 5.50 aba beans ea eaten 0.00 
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00 
00 


00 
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10. LIBRARIAN’s ACCOUNT 


Credits 
Belgas 2... cvcccccccccccccccccecscssececs $ 150.00 
Catalogue sales..........-+seeeeeeeeeees 12.06 
$ 162.06 
Debits 
IE oncccceserecsacasscesees $151.81 
POD oo ockcccsccseswacseneoes 65 
152.46 





Balance returned to General Account.... $ 9.60 


11. MonogrRAPH ACCOUNT 


Credits 
Balance January 1, 1943..............+- $ 3,038.67 
Income from Nies fund...............-+.. 376.78 
ACLS grant for AOS 20................. 500.00 
Museum of Fine Arts grant for AOS 20.. 2,000.00 
Author payment on AOS 25.............. 463.15 
Author payment on AOS 24............. 497.10 
Payment on AOS 26 through Hebrew Union 
Co ere eer re 250.00 
ACLS grant for AOS 26................. 500.00 
PD Dac cccsccsacvcscaccaesenses 10.00 
PTET TTT EEE TOT eT TT ree er Te Tee 838.88 
For overpayment of accounts............ 5.70 
$ 8,480.28 
Debits 
AOS 20 partial cost............ $2,573.50 
AOS 23 partial cost............ 100.00 
AOS 24 total cost.............. 565.72 
AOS 25 total cost.............. 530.03 
AOS 26 total cost.............. 1,645.15 
Royalties to Museum of Fine Arts _ 112.80 
Postage and supplies........... 85.46 
DE 65465cc06nendeK ees 64.93 
CE Mc vceesacschecuaduen 10.00 
PEE a nssncunccsennans 3.55 
5,691.14 
Balance December 31, 1943............ $ 2,789.14 
Itemized Sales of Monographs 
LASI BD MEER. crvcosencensences (10) $ 9.43 
AOS BD hctdconcesavenscans ( 1) 4.85 
SG BUD vc eeccneccconass (12) 24.20 
Be MI bk vce wekstcscacs (15) 15.10 
© AED axecewonnacecses ( 4) 4.43 
2. See (18) 18.47 
VII Emeneau ................ ( 6) 10.11 
WHE MEE 6écserccceeneunnes ( 9) 26.99 
gp” ere ( 4) §.37 
0 ee eee ( 6) 6.29 
Se EE cxnodececectucsa (28) 33.70 
Me BO. ok cccccecevcsces ( 7) 12.38 
SD (21) 25.36 
i Eee (11) 18.38 
SE MED en dbsndnscsanans ( 8) 9.78 





FE Miao cc vanernnw es (20) 42.20 
pS RR rere (23) 28.33 
PO rere rrr err ( 3) 6.18 
Se. EE 6.5.50 dR KARORES (12) 20.87 
BE BE 6c ccccccecvccsese (62) 302.93 
SE tcc tdwkawndenalwe ( 6) 14.93 
XXII Coomaraswamy .......... (45) 63.67 
po a. rer (42) 57.95 
Pe CN kine dwehonnwun (33) 45.90 
pe rrr ere re (13) 31.08 
tas ales k weak aaee $838.88 
12. CONTINGENCY FUND 

Credits 
BEE Sack cecescesctscctodeseecevenees $ 373.28 
is ws.on ce ew nd ed se cee 0.00 
Balance returned to General Account..... $ 373.28 


13. AUDITOR’S REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer of the American Oriental Society and 
that we believe them to be correct and in accord with 
the report submitted. 


Signed: M. Burrows, 
A. GOETZE, 
Auditing Committee. 


Epitor’s REPORT 


During the year 1943-44 the editors have pub- 
lished parts 2, 3, 4, of Volume 63, and part 1 of 
Volume 64. Volume 63 contained 31 articles and 
brief communications and 16 reviews, totaling 298 
pages. Volume 64, number 1 contains a new list 
of members of the Society, brought up to date. In 
the American Oriental Series 3 new volumes ap- 
peared: Volume 24, Palestinian Figurines in Re- 
lation to Certain Goddesses Known Through 
Literature, by James B. Pritchard; Volume 25, 
Nua Real Estate Transactions, by Francis R. 
Steele ; Volume 26, Ahmad B. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi, 
by Franz Rosenthal. Four other volumes are at 
present in various stages of publication: Manhaj 
as-Salik, by Sidney Glazer; Mathematical Cunei- 
form Texts, by O. Neugebauer and A. Sachs; 
Bibliographical Handbook of Negro Africa, H. A. 
Wieschhoff; and A Grammar of Gafat, by Wolf 
Leslau. All of these are being published with the 
aid of grants from the American Council of 
Learned Societies, which also aided in the publi- 
cation of the Rosenthal volume. The date and con- 
ditions of publication of these volumes and of any 
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volumes which may be accepted in the future by 
the editors of the Society will depend in large part 
upon the allocations of paper made to the Society 
by the War Production Board. 


ZeLLIG S. Harris, Editor. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


During the year 1943/44, one hundred and forty 
volumes and eighty numbers of periodicals have 
been added to the Library. Of the periodicals 
seventy-four were in continuance of sets already in 
the Library ; six represent titles new to the Library. 
Twelve volumes have been forwarded to the Editors 
of the Journal for purposes of review. One hundred 
and two volumes, representing important mono- 
graphs and sets in frequent use have been bound. 
Eleven volumes have been loaned to non-resident 
members of the Society. Eighty-nine volumes pre- 
viously loaned to the Library of Congress, have been 
transferred to the Office of Strategic Services, pre- 
sumably for the duration of the war. No new ex- 
changes have been established ; one, that with the 
Warburg Institute of London, has been cancelled. 


The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodi- 
cals is up to date. 


The following is the listiof accessions for the year : 


Abbott, N. Aishah. [1942] 

Abbott, N. The monasteries of the Fayyim. [1937] 
(Oriental institute of the University of Chicago. 
Studies in ancient oriental civilization, no. 16.) 

Abi al-Su‘id Muhammad ibn Muhammad, al-‘Imédi. Zur 
Anwendung des islamischen Rechts im 16. Jahr- 
hundert; die “ Juristischen Darlegungen ” (Ma‘rizat) 
hrsg., iibers. und untersucht von P. Horster. 1935. 
(Bonner orientalistische Studien, Hft. 10) 

Alimad ibn Yaliya, al-Baldduri. The Ansib al-ashraf. 
v. IVB. Ed. by M. Schloessinger. Indices. 1940. 

Aiyar, K.G. S. Céra kings of the Sangam period. 1937. 

Alexander, J. B. Early Babylonian letters and economic 
texts. 1943. (Babylonian inscriptions in the col- 
lection of James B. Nies, Yale university, v. VII) 

Allberry, C. R. C., ed. A Manichaean psalm-book. Pt. 
II. With a contribution by H. Ibscher. 1938. (Mani- 
chaean manuscripts in the Chester Beatty collection, 


v. IT) 
Altekar, A. S. The position of women in Hindu civili- 
sation. 1938. 


American academy for Jewish research. Saadia anni- 
versary volume. 1943. (Jts Texts and studies, v. IT) 
American council of learned societies. Liberal education 


re-examined by T. M. Greene, C. C. Fries, H. M. 
Wriston [and] W. Dighton. 


[1943] 
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Annual bibliography of Islamic art and archeology. y. 1, 
1935. 1937. 

Anthony, G. The university in a free society. 1943, 
(University of Hawaii. Occasional paper, no. 42) 

Antioch-on-the-Orontes. III. The excavations, 1937-1939, 
Ed. by R. Stillwell. 1941. (Publ. of the Committee 
for the excavation of Antioch and its vicinity) 

Aravamuthan, T. G. Some survivals of the Harappa 
culture. 1942. 

Arberry, A. J. The library of the India office, a his- 
torical sketch with a foreword, by the Most Hon. 
the Marquess of Zetland. 1938. 

Ashley-Montagu, M. F. Edward Tyson, M.D., F.R.S., 
1650-1708, and the rise of human and comparative 
anatomy in England with a foreword by G. Sarton. 
1943. (Memoirs of the American philosophical society, 
v. XX) 

Atanitikasitra. Bruchstiicke des Atinatikasitra hrsg. 
und im Zusammenhang mit den Parallelversionen 
bearb. von H. Hoffmann. 1939. (Kleinere Sanskrit- 
Texte, Hft. V) 

Atreya Riminuja. Nyayakulisa; or, The lightning-shaft 
of reason, ed. by R. Ramanujachari and K. Sriniva- 
sacharya. 1938. (Annamalai university philosophy 
ser. 1) 

Bainiteanu, V. La traduction arménienne des tours 
participiaux grecs. 1937. 

Belkin, S. Philo and the oral law. 
Semitic ser. v. XI) 

Bellinger, A. R. The Syrian tetradrachms of Caracalla 
and Macrinus. 1940. (Numismatic studies, no. 3) 

Bickermann, E. Der Gott der Makkabier. 1937. 

Bowker, H. F. A numismatic bibliography of the Far 
East. 1943. (Numismatic notes and monographs, 
no. 101) 

Braghine, A. P. The shadow of Atlantis. 1940. 

Brockelmann, C. Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur. 
Erster Supplementband. Lfg. 1-2. 1936. 

Brunton, P. The wisdom of the overself. 1943. 

Burrows, M. What mean these stones? 1941. 

Caferoglu, A. ed. Anadolu agizlarindan toplamalar. 
1943. (Tiirk dil kurumu, C. I. 10) 

Cailliet, E. La tradition littéraire des idéologues with 
an introduction by G. Chinard. 1943. (Memoirs of 
the American philosophical society, v. XIX) 

Calcutta. Imperial library. Author catalogue of printed 
books in European languages. 1941-43. 4v. 

Chaplin, Mrs. D. Prehistoric links. [1943] 


Chkhetiia, Sh. Thilissi v XIX stoletii (1865-1869). 1942. 

Collier, D. Survey and excavations in southern Ecuador, 
by D. Collier and J. V. Murra. [1943] (Field 
museum of natural history. Publ. 528. Anthropol. 
ser., v.35) Publ. for the Institute of Andean re- 
search, no. 9b. 

Coyajee, Sir J. C. Studies in Shihnimeh. [19392] 

Cuny, A. L. M. Etudes prégrammaticales sur le domaine 
des langues indo-européenes et chamito-sémitiques. 
1924. (Collection linguistique pub. par la Société de 
linguistique de Paris, XIV) 

Delougaz, P. The temple oval at Khafaijah with a 
chapter by T. Jacobsen. [c1940] (University of 
Chicago. Oriental institute publ. v. LITT) 


1940. (Harvard 
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Dempwolff, O. Grammatik der Jabém-Sprache auf Neu- 
guinea. 1939. (Hansische Universitit. Abhandlungen 
aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde, Bd. 50. Reihe 
B: Vélkerkunde, Kulturgeschichte und Sprachen, 
Bd. 27) Bd. 2 der Schriften des Kolonial-Instituts 
der Hansischen Universitat. 

The Dodecanese islands; two articles by American ex- 
perts [The Dodecanese islands, by S. Wambaugh and 
The Greek Dodecanese, by T. L. Shear] [c1943] 

Edgerton, W. F., ed. Medinet Habu graffiti facsimiles. 
[1937] (University of Chicago. Oriental institute 
publ. v. XXXVI) 

Essays and studies in memory of L. R. Miller, edited by 
I. Davidson. 1938. 

Farmer, H. G. Sa’adyah gaon on the influence of music. 
1943. 

Finkelstein, L. Akiba, scholar, saint and martyr. 
[ec 1936] 

Finkelstein, L. The Pharisees. 1938. 2v. (The Morris 
Loeb ser. [no. 2]) 

FitzGerald, G. M. A sixth century monastery at Beth- 
shan (Scythopolis) 1939. (Publ. of the Palestine 
section of the University museum, University of 
Pennsylvania, v. IV) 

[Follin, M.D.] Ezekiel speaks today, by Ishmerai [pseud.] 
[e 1941] 

The four Canaanite temples of Beth-shan. Pt. I. The 
temples and cult objects, by A. Rowe. 1940. (Publ. 
of the Palestine section of the University museum, 
University of Pennsylvania, v. IT) 

Gadre, A. S., ed. Important inscriptions from the 
Baroda state. v. 1. [1943] (Sri-Pratipasirmhha 
Maharija Rajyibhisheka grantha-mala. Memoir, 
no. IT) 

Gemser, B. Spriiche Salomos. 1937. 
Alten Testament, 1 Reihe. 16) 
Goetz, H. Ethnology as a supplementary science to 

Indian historical research. 1941. 

Goetz, H. Indian museums and cultural reconstruction. 
[19402] 

Goetz, H. Indo-Muslim architecture in its Islamic setting. 

[19402] 

Goetz, H. Maratha art, its rise and traditions. [1939] 

Grant, E. Ain Shems excavations (Palestine). Pt. IV. 
(Pottery) [by] E. Grant and G. E. Wright. 1938. 
(Biblical and kindred studies, no. 7. Haverford col- 
lege, Haverford, Pennsylvania) 

Griffith, F. L., ed. The demotic magical papyrus of 
London and Leiden, ed. by F. L. Griffith and H. 
Thompson. v. 2-3. 1905-09. 2-v. 

Habshush, H. Travels in Yemen; an account of J. 
Halévy’s journey to Najran in the year 1870, ed. 
by S. D. Goitein. 1941. 

Hathsamitthu. Harhsavilasa. Ed. by Swami Trivikrama 
Tirtha and Mahamahopadhyaya Hathibhai Shastri. 
1937. (Gaekwad’s oriental ser. no. LXXXI) 

Harris, H. H. Pulmonary pathology in the Talmud, by 
H. H. Harris and T. N. Harris. [e 1936] 

Harvard university. Semitic museum. Excavations at 
Nuzi conducted by the Semitic museum and the 
Fogg art museum of Harvard university, with the 
codperation of the American school of oriental re- 
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search at Baghdad. v.IV. Miscellaneous texts from 
Nuzi. Pt. 1. By R. H. Pfeiffer and E. R. Lacheman. 
1942. (Harvard Semitic ser. v. XIII) 

Ibn al-Munasif. “ Die Goldene ” von J. M. Pefiuela. 1941. 
(Scripta Pontificii instituti biblici) 

Ismia'll ibn ‘Abdi ibn Chil. The Yazidis, past and present. 
Ed. by C. K. Zurayk. 1934. (American university 
of Beirut. Publ. of the Faculty of arts and sciences. 
Oriental ser. no. 6) 

Jalhana. The Siktimuktivali. Ed. by Embar Krishna- 
macharya. 1938. (Gaekwad’s oriental ser. no. 
LXXXII) 

John Rylands library, Manchester. Catalogue of the 
Samaritan manuscripts in the John Rylands library, 
Manchester, by E. Robertson. 1938. 

Joint expedition of the British museum and of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania to Meso- 
potamia. Ur excavations, v. V. The Ziggurat and 
its surroundings, by Sir L. Woolley. 1939. 

Junge, J. Saka-studien; der ferne Nordosten im Welt- 
bild der Antike. 1939. (Klio, Beiheft XLI, neue 
Folge, Hft. 28) 

al-Kalkashandi, Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah. An Arab account 
of India in the 14th century; being a translation 
of the chapters on India from al-Qalqashandi’s Subh 
ul-a‘sha, by O. Spies. 1936. (Bonner orientalistische 
Studien, Hft. 14) 

Kammerer, A. La mer Rouge, l’Abyssinie et l’Arabie 
depuis l’antiquité. t. 1-2. [1929-35] 4v. (Mémoires 
de la Société royale de géographie d’fgypte, t. XV- 
XVI) 

Kent, R.G. On the text of Varro. [19367] 

al-Kirkisini, Abi Yisuf Ya‘kib. Kitab al-anwir wal- 
mariagqib, ed. by L. Nemoy. v. V. 1943. (Publ. of the 
Alexander Kohut memorial foundation) 

Koenigsberger, O. Die Konstruktion der agyptischen Tiir. 
1936. (Agyptologische Forschungen, Hft. 2) 

Kramer, 8S. N., ed. Lamentation over the destruction of 
Ur. [c1940] (Oriental institute of the University of 
Chicago. Assyriological studies. no. 12) 

Kurath, H. The semantic sources of the words for the 
emotions in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and the Germanic 
languages. [c1921] 

Leach, E. R. Social and economic organisation of the 
Rowanduz Kurds. 1940. (Monographs on social 
anthropology, no. 3) 

Lehmann-Hartleben, K. Dionysiae sarcophagi in Balti- 
more, by K. Lehmann-Hartleben and E. C. Olsen. 
1942. 

Lentz, W. Zeitrechnung in Nuristan und am Pamir. 1939. 

McCown, C. C. The ladder of progress in Palestine. 
[1943] 

MacKay, E. J. H. Chanhu-daro excavations, 1935-36. 
1943. (American oriental ser. v. 20) 

Mahabhirata. Povestea lui Nala, episod din Maha- 
bhirata (traducere din limba sanscriti) [by Th. 
Simenschy] 1937. 

Marmardji, A. S. La lexicographie arabe 4 la lumiére 

du bilittéralisme et de la philosophie sémitique. 1937. 

Merell, J. Nouveaux fragments du papyrus P*. Paris, 
1938. 

Midrash ha-gadol. Midrash haggadol on the Pentateuch. 








Numbers, ed. with a commentary and introduction, 
by S. Fisch. With a prefatory note by the Chief 
Rabbi, the Very Rev. Dr. J. H. Hertz. v.I. 1940. 
(Publ. of the University of Manchester, no. CCLXIX 
Semitic language series, no. IT) 

Milne, J. G., Kolophon and its coinage. 
matic notes and monographs, no. 96) 

The minor anthologies of the Pali canon. Pt. IV. Vimana 
Vatthu: Stories of the mansions and Peta Vatthu: 
Stories of the departed, tr. by J. Kennedy and H. S. 
Gehman respectively, ed. with introduction by Mrs. 
R. Davids. 1942. (Sacred books of the Buddhists, 
Ta 

Moore, E. W., ed. € tr. Neo-Babylonian documents in the 
University of Michigan collection. 1939. 

Mosser, S. McA. The Endicott gift of Greek and Roman 
coins, including the “Catacombs” hoard. 1941. 
(Numismatic notes and monographs, no. 97) 

Mughulta'i. Biographical dictionary of the martyrs of 
love, ed. by O. Spies. v. 1 1936. (Bonner orientalist- 
ische Studien, Hft. 18) 

Muhammad ibn Ismi’'ll, al-Bukhiari. Sahih al-Bukhari. 
Tr. from the Arabic by Muhammad Asad. v.5 [pt. 
1} 1938. 

New York City college. The inauguration of Harry 
Noble Wright as the sixth president. [1943] 

Obermann, J. Inscribed tiles from the synagogue of Dura. 
[1942] 

Orlinsky, H. M. The Biblical prepositions tahat, bén, 
bé‘ad, and the pronouns "ni (or ’anii), z0’tah. 1943. 

Pafichatantra. Panciatantra, cartea a IV-a gi a V-a 
(traducere din limba sanscrité) de Th. Simenschy. 
1936. 

Parrot, A. Malédictions et violations de tombes. 1939. 

Parthasirathi Misra. Nyiyaratnamala with the com- 
mentary of Ramanujicirya, entitled The Nayaka- 
ratna, ed. by K. S. Rimaswami Sastri Siromani. 
1937. (Gaekwad’s oriental ser. no, LXXV) 

Poleman, H. I. Serial publications in India. 1943. 

Pritchard, J. B. Palestinian figurines in relation to cer- 
tain goddesses known through literature. 1943. 
(American oriental ser. v. 24) 

Qaytbay. The buildings of Qiytbiy as described in his 
endowment deed, ed. by L. A. Mayer. fase. I. Text 
and index. 1938. 

Ray, D. N. The principle of Tridosa in Ayurveda. 1937. 
(Sir J. C. Bose prize monograph of the University 
of Madras) 

Reinhard, K. Die Musik Birmas. 1939. (Schriftenreihe 
des Musikwissenschaftlichen Seminars der Univer- 
sitiit Miinchen, Bd. V) 

Rosenthal, F. Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi. 
(American oriental ser. v. 26) 

Ruthnaswamy, M. Some influences that made the Brit- 
ish administrative system in India. [1939] 

Sabarasvimin. Shabara-bhdsya. Tr. into English by 
Ganhginitha Jha. v.III. Adhyaiyas IX-XII. 1936. 
(Gaekwad’s oriental ser. v. LX XIII) 

Sim Mirza Safawi ibn Shih Ismi’il. The Tuhfa i Sami 


1941. (Numis- 


1943. 


(section V) ed. by Mawlawi Iqbal Husain. 1934. 
Sintirakshita. Tattvasahgraha with the commentary of 
Kamalagila. 


Tr. into English by Ganganatha Jha. 
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1937-39. 2v. 
LXXXIil) 

Sarachek, J. Don Isaac Abravanel. 1938. 

Sarkar, B. K. Greetings to young India. Pt. 1. 2d ed. 
1938. 

Sistri, H. Ancient Vijiiaptipatras. 1942. (Sri-Prata- 
pasithha Maharaja MRajyabhisheka granthamila. 
Memoir. no. 1) 

Schayer, S. Contributions to the problem of time in 
Indian philosophy. 1938. (Polska akademia umie- 
jetnosci. Prace Komisji orientalistycznej, nr. 31. 
Mémoires de la commission orientaliste. no. 31) 

Schmidt, E. F. Excavations at Tepe Hissar, Damghan 
with an additional chapter on the Sasanian building 
at Tepe Hissar by F. Kimball. 1937. (Publ. of the 
Iranian section of the University museum) 

Scholem, G. G. Major trends in Jewish mysticism. 1941. 
(The Hilda Stich Stroock lecture, 1938, delivered at 
the Jewish institute of religion, New York) 

Seele, K. C. The coregency of Ramses II with Seti I 
and the date of the great hypostyle hall at Karnak. 
[cl1940] (Oriental institute of the University of 
Chicago. Studies in ancient oriental civilization. 
no. 19) 

Shepard, K. The fish-tailed monster in Greek and 
Etruscan art. 1940. 

Silver, M. The ethics of Judaism from the aspect of 
duty. 1938. 

Sivasvimin. Kapphinibhyudaya; or, Exaltation of King 
Kapphina, ed. by Gauri Shankar. 1937. (Panjab 
university. Oriental publ. no. 26) 

Smith, G. H. Japan, a geographical view [by] G.-H. 
Smith and D. Good with the collaboration of S. 
McCune. 1943. (American geographical society. 
Special publ. no. 28) 

Solis-Cohen, E., comp. Hanukkah, the feast of lights. 
1937. 

SomeSvara III. Manasollisa. Ed. by G. K. Shrigondekar. 
v. II. 1939. (Gaekwad’s oriental ser. no. LX XXIV) 

Soper, A. C. The evolution of Buddhist architecture in 
Japan. 1942. (Princeton monographs in art and 
archaeology, XXII) 

Springer, O. Pennsylvania German Ochdem “ Atem” 
and the problem of hypercorrect forms. [1943] 
Sproston, J. G. A private journal, ed. by S. Sakanishi. 
1940. (Monumenta nipponica monographs, ed. by 
Sophia university. Series on early American-Japa- 

nese relations) 

Spurr, W. A. Seasonal variations in the economic activi- 
ties of Japan. 1940. (University studies, pub. by 
the University of Nebraska, v. XL, no. 1) 

Starr, R. F. S. Nuzi; report on the excavations at 
Yorgan Tepa near Kirkuk, Iraq, conducted by Har- 
vard university in conjunction with the American 
schools of oriental research and the University 
museum of Philadelphia, 1927-1931. v. II. Plates 
and plans. 1937. (Harvard-Radcliffe fine arts ser.) 

Steele, F. R. Nuzi real estate transactions. 1943. (Ameri- 
can oriental ser. v. 25) 

Taoutel, F. [Le pére Henri Lammens, 1862-1937] [1937 ?] 
In Arabic. 

Thomas, F. W. A Tokhari(?) ms. 


(Gaekwad’s oriental ser. no. LXXX, 


Typewritten ms. 
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Vandenbosch, A. The Dutch East Indies. 1941. 

Voegelin, C. F. Turkish structure [by] C. F. Voegelin 
and M. E. Ellinghausen. 1943. (Publ. of the Ameri- 
can oriental society. Offprint ser., no. 17) 

Vseukrains’ka akademiia nauk, Kief. Institut ukrains’kol 
literaturi imeni T. G. Shevchenka. Radians’ke 
literaturoznavsto. no. 1-2/3. 1938. 2v. 

Waterman, L. Preliminary report of the University of 
Michigan excavations at Sepphoris, Palestine, in 
1931. 1937. (University of Michigan publ.) 

Waterman, L. Religion faces the world crisis. 1943. 

Westermann, W. L., ed. Zenon papyri, ed. by W. L. 
Westermann and E. S. Hasenoehrl. v. I. 1934. 
(Columbia papyri. Greek ser. no. 3) 

Wikander, S. Der arische Miainnerbund. 1938. 

Willoughby, H. R. “The Rockefeller McCormick manu- 
script and what came of it ”; a bibliographical record. 
1943. 

Yale university. The excavations at Dura-Europos, con- 
ducted by Yale university and the French academy 
of inscriptions and letters. Final report IV. Pt. I, 
fasc. 1. The green glazed pottery by N. Toll, with 
technological notes by F. R. Matson. 1943. 


BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, Librarian. 


REPORT OF DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
oF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Both your delegates, and the Secretary, attended 
the Twenty-sixth meeting of the Council, held at 
the Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., January 
27-28, 1944. 

A committee on the preservation of cultural 
monuments and treasures in war areas made a very 
interesting report, showing that it had accomplished 
much important work in the European areas of 
war, and stated that it was planning similar activi- 
ties in the Far East and Pacific areas in relation to 
the war with Japan. 

The report of the director of the Council’s 
Civilian Intensive Language Program showed that 
the Council’s activities had been very helpful to 
the U. S. armed forces in connection with language 
and cultural courses for soldiers and sailors, especi- 
ally in various oriental languages. 

The Council is reorganizing and simplifying its 
system of standing Committees. It is believed that 
this change will result in increased effectiveness. 
A part of the plan involves turning over to certain 
of the constituent societies such committees of the 
Council as belong to the fields of activity of those 
societies. It is suggested that the American Oriental 
Society assume responsibility for the organization 
and activities of the Committees on Chinese, Japa- 


nese, Indic and Iranian, Near Eastern, and Arabic 
and Islamic studies. This would not at all mean 
that the Council would abandon its interest in these 
fields. It would continue to support them, so far 
as its resources permit. But the primary responsi- 
bility for their management would rest with our 
Society. Though this change was not formally pro- 
posed at the meeting, and consequently has not been 
adopted yet, it was discussed at some length. All 
those who shared in the discussion approved the 
suggested change. It is felt that our Society is the 
agency best qualified to furnish responsible manage- 
ment for planning and development of scholarship 
in all oriental fields, and that it should accept the 
responsibilities which arise from this circumstance. 
It is also believed as stated above, that the Council 
has every intention of continuing to support such 
activities, financially and otherwise, to the best of 
its ability. 
E. A. SPEISER. 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


In the field the work of the Schools has been 
carried on by the continued explorations of Pro- 
fessor Nelson Glueck, who has practically com- 
pleted the archaeological Survey of Transjordan 
from the Gulf of Aqabah to the southern border of 
Syria. He hopes soon to make a survey of a small 
remaining section in Northeast Transjordan and 
then to seek permission of Ibn Saud to extend ex- 
cavations into the Wadi Sirhan. On the resignation 
of Dr. R. M. Engberg, who was unable to take up 
residence in Palestine on account of war conditions, 
Professor Glueck, who had been serving as Field 
Director of both Schools, was last June elected 
Director of the Jerusalem School. He came home 
for a vacation, but has returned to resume his duties 
in Palestine. Last July he was chairman of a com- 
mittee which assembled a larger committee of the 
leading archaeologists of the Near East to formu- 
late a code for archaeological activities in that part 
of the world and to take steps toward the organi- 
zation of a Near Eastern Council, for the purpose 
of stimulating, unifying, and making available the 
findings of excavations. 

During the year the Thayer Fellow, Mr. Morton 
Smith, was in residence at the Jerusalem School 
and studied at the Hebrew University. With con- 
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siderable difficulty caused by the food situation, the 
School, under the management of Mrs. Pommerantz, 
has continued to operate as a hostel with an average 
of some twenty boarders. 

Since it is impossib . for the Baghdad School to 
engage in field work, sme funds have been freed 
for publications: Miss Edith Porada’s work on 
Nuzi seal impressions and Dr. S. N. Kramer’s 
studies, the latter almost ready for the press. The 
double volume X XI-XXII of the Annual, contain- 
ing the final report on Tell Beit Mirsim by Pro- 
fessor Albright, has appeared. The Bulletin and 
the Biblical Archaeologist have maintained their 
high standards in their respective fields and suffered 
little inconveniences from difficulties in printing. 

Interest in the Schools continues and the num- 
ber of associate members, 277, is the largest in the 
School’s history. 

Ovip R. SELLERS. 


REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’s REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


The annual meeting of the American Documen- 
tation Institute was held in Washington, D. C. on 
January 27, 1944. 

The President, Mr. Watson Davis, reported that 
the activities during 1943 continued the services 
and projects previously undertaken. These included 
the auxiliary publication service; providing of sets 
of journals in microfilm; cooperation with U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in furnishing equip- 
ment used in operating Bibliofilm Service ; and the 
Oriental Science Literature Service. 

Mr. Ralph R. Shaw, Chairman of the ADI com- 
mittee on interlibrary cooperation, reported that 
the Army Medical Library, Washington, D. C.; 
Brown University Library, Providence, R. I.; 
Columbia University Libraries, New York ; Denver 
Public Library, Denver, Colo.; New York Public 
Library, New York; Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the Howard-Tilton Memorial Library, 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. ; 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash.; and Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Conn. ; has agreed on an experiment of six months 
duration, beginning March 1, 1944, to exchange 
microfilm orders for periodical articles which can- 
not be supplied directly by the Library from which 
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they were originally ordered. The price charged 
under this cooperative agreement shall be 50 cents 
for any article in one volume of a periodical. The 
person ordering will be relieved of the trouble of 
rerouting an order if any one of the cooperating 
libraries has the journal required. 

The committee is studying the extending of this 
service to cover all types of photoduplication with 
a uniform price scale. 

The function of ADI as a technical translation 
clearing house was discussed. The matter will be 
studied. 

It was announced that the American Political 
Science Review is joining the Auxiliary Publication 
Service of the ADI by publishing articles through 
abstracts and depositing microfilms of the complete 
articles with the ADI Library. 

It was suggested that the natural sciences have 
occupied the attention of the ADI to the exclusion 
of the humanities. The President stated that he 
would undertake to widen interest by encouraging 
a larger number of purely humanistic societies to 
join in the Auxiliary Publication Service. 


Horace I. PoLeMAN. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS 


Since the last report we sold 14 shares of Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance at a profit to the Society of 


$174.88. We purchased 35 shares of National 
Dairy Products and 8 shares of Sears Roebuck. 

The following table indicates the cost to the 
Society of all securities now held, and in a second 
column the approximate value of these securities 
on April 22, 1944. 


Bonds 
2 Eastern Gas-Fuel Associates 4s of 

$1936.67 $1930.00 
2 Morris-Essex R. R. Ist ref. 3%s 
1137.50 
1076.25 


1900.68 
1070.89 


Stocks 


15 shs. American Tel. & Tel. common 
10 “ Bankers Trust, common.... 
10 Chemical Bank and Trust, 
common 
First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, common 
Union Pacific R. R., common 
E. I. duPont de Nemours, 
common 
General Electric Co., common 


2370.00 
483.75 


2515.88 
605.00 
667.50 481.25 


485.00 


527.50 


465.00 
666.78 


997.50 
634.50 


1014.48 
605.50 


















Norfolk and Western R. R., 


NS ac bea samen sigacscs 620.88 570.00 
10 “ American District Telegraph, 
I i ae a aaincn at aaa 967.50 1000.00 


35 “ United Aircraft Corporation 1035.10 980.00 
50 “ Standard Oil of California.. 992.45 1787.50 


35 “ Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 1098.68 1172.50 
35 “ National Dairy Products, 
COMME cc ccccccccccces 668.61 721.87 


Sears Roebuck and Company 673.68 700.00 





$17,505.28 $17,055.12 
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The Society also owns a mortgage on the property 
at 688-90 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven. The prin- 
cipal amount of the mortgage has been reduced by 
payments from $6,000 to $5684.10. 


KE. H. Sturtevant, Chairman. 











PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


The Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society held its twenty-eighth annual 
meeting at the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago on April 14 and 15, 1944, in joint 
session with the Mid-West Section of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis and the Chicago 
Society of Biblical Research. 

The following members were among those present 
at one or more sessions: 


N. Abbott A. E. Haydon R. A. Parker 

T. G. Allen A. Heidel A. L. Perkins 
B. Anthony L. L. Honor C. L. Pyatt 

G. Bobrinskoy W. A. Irwin E. Schmidt 

R. A. Bowman’ T. Jacobsen O. R. Sellers 
W. Boyes H. J. Kantor E. J. Templeton 
Cc. S. Braden C. F. Kraft E. R. Thiele 
G.G. Cameron UL. E. Laflin, Jr. A. W. Thomas 
P. Delougaz R. Marcus G. von Grunebaum 
8. I. Feigin R. A. Martin W. G. Williams 
F. V. Filson J. Morgenstern J. A. Wilson 

H. Frankfort H. H. Nelson G. E. Wright 

J. P. Free A. T. Olmstead 


THE First SESSION 


The business meeting of our Society was called 
to order at 2:00 P.M., April 14, with President 
T. G. Allen presiding. The minutes of the preced- 
ing meeting were approved as printed in JAOS 63. 
223 f. The President then appointed an Auditing 
Committee consisting of W. Boyes and H. J. Kantor 
and a Nominating Committee consisting of R. A. 
Bowman, R. A. Martin, and G. E. Wright. J. A. 
Wilson was appointed to a Joint Committee on 
Resolutions. The business meeting then adjourned. 

The following papers were then read, with Presi- 
dent Allen presiding: 


MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 








Symposium: “The Place of the Temple in Ancient 
Thought and Life: 
I. “The Temple in Egypt.” 
Harold H. Nelson, University of Chicago. 
II. “The Temple in Mesopotamia.” 
Thorkild Jacobsen, University of Chicago. 


III. “ The Temple in Palestine-Syria.” 
G. Erriest Wright McCormick Theological 
Seminary. 
IV. “ The Synagogue.” 
Ralph Marcus, University of Chicago. 


Paper: “The Mount of Olives in Religion and Folklore.” 
Julian Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The evening session, at which President W. A. 
Irwin of the Chicago Society of Biblical Research 
presided, consisted of two Presidential addresses : 


“Publication Problems of the Orientalist.” 
T. George Allen, Universiy of Chicago, President, 
Middle West Branch, American Oriental Society. 

“ Biblical Science Facing the World Crisis.” 


Charles Lynn Pyatt, College of the Bible, President, 
Mid-West Section, Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis. 


Tue THIRD SESSION 


The business meeting of our Society was called 
to order by President Allen at 9:00 A. M., April 
15. The Treasurer submitted the following report, 
which had been audited and approved by the Audit- 
ing Committee: 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EX- 
PENDITURES OF THE MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
OF THE AOS BETWEEN APRIL 1, 1943 AND 
APRIL 14, 1944. 


Received on April 8, 1943 from G. Ernest Wright $136.12 


Paid out: April 14, 1944: 
Society’s share in the expense of the joint 
program: 





Printing of double postcards..... $7.50 
Printing of programs............ 3.00 
Postal envelopes for programs... .. 1.25 
— 1175 
Balance: cash on hand........... $124.37 


Submitted by 
RicHArRD A. PARKER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Audited and approved: 


Helene J. Kantor, 
Watson Boyes. 


April 14, 1944 


The Nominating Committee then submitted its 
report. After modification of the slate by vote of 
the Society, the following nominees were elected 


unanimously : 
President 


G. Ernest WRIGHT 


Vice-President 
CHARLES BRADEN 


Secretary-Treasurer 
RicHARD A. PARKER 


Members of the Executive Committee 


J. Puiwie Hyatr 
WALTER G. WILLIAMS 


The Joint Committee on Resolutions submitted 
the following report, which was duly approved: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


I. 


The members of the Middle West Branch of the 
American Oriental Society, of the Mid-West Sec- 
tion of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
gesis, and of the Chicago Society of Biblical Re- 
search, meeting together in joint session, extend 
their grateful recognition to the officers of the 
societies, who have taken such care to prepare a 
successful program in difficult times. To the officers 
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of the University of Chicago and of its Oriental 
Institute they extend their thanks for the cordial 
hospitality which has made the meetings effective, 
To the members of the three societies who are in 
national service they send warm greetings and the 
hope that we may soon be reunited for further work. 


II. 


The members of the three societies greatly appre- 
ciate the opportunity to meet together in joint 
session and thus to maintain wider scholarly con- 
tacts during times of such stress. During the 
period of emergency they would like to see these 
joint meetings continued, subject to the consulta- 
tion and final decision of the officers of the three 
societies in the light of those conditions which may 
prevail in the future. 

J. P. Free (C.S. B. R.) 
H. H. Hutson (S. B. L.) 
J. A. Witson (A. 0.8.) 


The following papers were then presented, with 
President Pyatt of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis presiding: 

“The Ancient Egyptian So-Called Mortuary Temple 

as Theatre.” 
Louis E. Laflin, Jr., Lake Forest. 

“Treasury Tablets from Persepolis.” 

George G. Cameron, University of Chicago. 

“The Future of Near Eastern Archeology: Individual 

Action or Association? ” 
John A. Wilson, University of Chicago. 

“Alexander as Great King of Macedonians and 

Iranians.” 
A. T. Olmstead, University of Chicago. 


“Old Testament Sympathy with Animals.” 
Hazel E. Foster, Chicago. 

“A Study of New Testament Concepts of God.” 
Harold H. Hutson, Birmingham-Southern College. 


A supplemental business meeting was called to 
order by President Allen at 12:50 P. M., to permit 
the Society to take formal action on a question 
raised by Mr. Wilson’s paper: “ In view of Ameri- 
can interest in the future of Near Eastern arche- 
ology and the implications of the informal Jeru- 
salem conference held in the summer of 1943, what 
means of expression could be found for American 
archeologists as a group?” After considerable 
discussion, which centered chiefly on the question 
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of the appropriate agency for American representa- 
tion, the following motion was approved: “ The 
Middle West Branch of the American Oriental 
Society recognizes the fundamental importance of 
the problem raised by Mr. Wilson and instructs 
him to seek the most effective means for securing 
the expression of American interest in Near Eastern 
archeology.” 
The meeting then adjourned. 


THE Fourtrn SESSION 


The final session began at 2:30 P. M., with 
President Irwin of the Chicago Society of Biblical 
Research presiding. The following papers were 
offered : 


“Some Modern Buddhist Interpretations of the Bible.” 
Charles Braden, Northwestern University. 
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“New Testament Use of the 
Passages.” 
Clarence T. Craig, Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology. 


Suffering Servant 


“ Wellhausen on the Synoptic Gospels: A Centenary 
Appraisal.” 
Allen Wikgren, University of Chicago. 
“Priesthood in the New Testament.” 


A. H. Forster, Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary. 


“ Matthew’s Conception of Salvation.” 
Edward P. Blair, Garrett Biblical Institute. 


Brief communications were presented by H. H. 
Walker and S. I. Feigin. 


Respectfully submitted, 


t1cHARD A, PARKER, Secretary-Treasurer. 





JEAN PHILIPPE VOGEL 


An indirect report has reached this country that Jean 
Philippe Vogel, Emeritus Professor of Sanskrit and 
Indian Archaeology in the University of Leiden, Holland, 
is dead. No details are known, and doubtless none will 
be known until Holland has been freed from the German 
yoke. Born in 1871, he spent some years in the service of 
the Archaeological Survey in India, until called to the 
leiden Professorship in 1914. He was a sound and 


accomplished Sanskrit philologist, a fact which shows in 
all his works. Most of these are primarily concerned with 
erchaeology. Among the most noted are Indian Serpent 
Lore (1926) and Puddhist Art in India, Ceylon and Java 
(1936). He founded and edited, for the Kern Institute 
of Leiden, the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology 
(1932—; for the years 1930—), a model of what such 
things ought to be. He was an Honorary Member of this 
Society since 1939. 








